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READING WITH EXPRESSION 


BALDWIN & BENDER’S READERS 


By JAMES BALDWIN, Author of Baldwin's Readers, Harper’s Readers, etc., and 
IDA C. BENDER, Supervisor of Primary Grades, Buffalo, N. Y. 


EIGHT BOOK SERIES 


First Reader - - = = 
Second Reader- - - - 
Third Reader - - * 
Fourth Reader - - 
Fifth Reader 
Sixth Reader - - 
Seventh Reader - 
Eighth Reader - = 


$0.30 


The publication of this new series of readers is an 


important event. Its authorship is conclusive evidence 


of its real worth, of its happy union of the ideal and the 
practical. It represents the most advanced thought of 
the educator and the highest art of the book illustrator. 
Years have been spent in the making, and no expense 
has been spared. 

The chief design of the books is to help pupils to ac- 
quire the art and the habit of reading so well as to give 
pleasure both to themselves and to those who listen to 
them. The selections have, to a very large extent, been 
chosen because of their suitability for providing drill 
in expressive oral reading. Supplementing many of 
the lessons are notes and exercises under the head of 
“Expression,” which will help the pupil to understand 
the selections and to secure correctness of pronunciation 
and enunciation. 

These readers are both teachable and readable; they 
are unusually interesting, both in selections and in illus- 
trations. The illustrations are of a very high literary 
quality. Besides the choicest school-book classics there 
are a large number which have never before appeared in 
school readers. This will be a refreshing change for the 
Many teachers who are tired of reading over the same 
Old pieces year after year. 

The First Reader may be used with any method of 
teaching reading, for it combines the best ideas of each. 

number of helpful new features are also included. 
Each reading lesson is on a right-hand page, and is ap- 


FIVE BOOK SERIES 
First Reader - - 


Second Reader 
Third Reader - 


Reader for Fourth and 
Fifth Years - - - 


Reader for Sixth, Seventh 
and Eighth Years 


proached by a carefully arranged series of preparatory 
exercises presented on the preceding left-hand page. 
Beginning with the Third Reader, selections relating 
to similar subjects or requiring similar methods of study 
or recitation, are grouped together. A large number 
of the selections have an ethical value, and teach lessons 
which, without being offensively didactic, are calculated 
to inspire worthy and noble ideals of life and duty; many 
of the selections teach kindness to one another and a 
gentle consideration of all innocent living creatures. 
Some of the lessons are in dialogue form, while there 


- are many selections that readily lend themselves to 


dramatization. Still others are dramatic in subject al- 
though not in form. All these are particularly adapted 
to practice in oral reading, for they both encourage and 
require correct natural expression. 

Every page of the series is remarkable for its clearness 
and beauty. The type is from a new font, and was es- 
pecially selected for its legibility and for its adaptation 
to the eyesight requirements of children at school. 

The pictures, of which there are more than 600, are 
all from original drawings made especially for these 
books. They represent the work of many of the best 
book illustrators in America. As the series advances, 
the illustrations keep pace with the text, and while less 
numerous in the higher books, they become more com- 
plex in design and execution, embodying artistic concep- 
tions of a superior quality. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY. 


It is characteristic of President 
Taft's indifference to his own inter- 
ests when the public welfare is at 
stake that he should: have chosen the 
time when agitation over his own 
and other candidacies was most ac- 
tive to send in to Congress his mes- 
sage urging an increase of efficiency 
in the public service by extending to 
heads of bureaus in the departments 
at Washington and of most of the 
local offices under the departments of 
the system of appointment, retention, 
and promotion for merit which now 
applies to nearly all the lower posi- 
tions. This is a logical extension of 
the reform system, but it involves, of 
course, the relinquishment by the 
Senate of its cherished power of con- 
firmation of appointments to these 
higher offices, and the total abandon- 
ment of the four-years’ tenure, which 
is one of the last refuges “of the 
spoilsmen. 


DR. WILEY EXONERATED. 


The House Committee which began 
an investigation last August of the 
charges which the dismissal of 
Chief. Chemist Wiley from the gov- 
ernment service was asked for has 
rendered a unanimous report com- 
pletely exonerating Dr. Witey. The 
main charge, it will be remembered, 
was that Dr. Wiley had “conspired” 
to evade the law by a special arrange- 
ment for the compensation of a cer- 
tain expert whose services were 
greatly desired. To most outsiders 
the charge appeared to be a purely 
technical and rather trivial matter 
which never would have been pressed 
had there not been a strong desire in 
many interested quarters to eliminate 
Dr. Wiley from the department. 
The House Committee not only ex- 
onerates Dr. Wiley, but attacks the 
administration of the national pure 
food law, and demands a change in the 
methods of the department of agri- 
culture. 


THE STEEL SCHEDULE. 


The Democratic leaders have intro- 
duced in the House their promised 
bill for the revision of the steel sched- 
ule. The bill changes all duties from 
specific to ad valorem, and makes re- 
ductions in existing rates ranging 
from thirty-three to seventy-five per 
cent. and averaging about fifty per 
cent. Many articles now dutiable the 
bill places on the free list. Among 
them are iron ore, barbed wire and 
fencing, nails, horseshoes, linotype 


machines, machine tools, printing 
presses, sewing machines, and type- 
writers. Rather curiously, while 


barbed wire is put on the free list, a 
duty of thirty per cent. is imposed on 
telegraph and telephone wire. An at- 
tempt was made to put steel rails on 
the free list, but it failed. The com- 
mittee estimates that the government 
revenues from the steel tariff would 
be reduced, under the bill, about 
$4,000,000 from the figures for 1910. 


CUBAN AFFAIRS QUIETING. 


Secretary Knox’s brusque admo- 
nition to President Gomez has _ had 
the anticipated effect of drawing to- 
gether the Cuban factions, and caus- 
ing them to suppress all antagonisms 
which might afford the slightest pre- 
text for American intervention. The 
Cubans have their personal and po- 
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litical differences, but they are quite 


- at one in their desire to be let alone 


in their effort at self-government. 
The Cuban Congress, which, under 
pressurc, had abrogated the civil ser- 
vice law, will pass an act revoking 
the annulment, and will thus end, for 
the present at least, the pernicious 
activities of the Veterans’ Associa- 
tion. But the question whether the 
game was worth the candle, and 
whether such troubles as existed 
could not have been adjusted without 
directing upon them the broadside of 
a threat of intervention remains. 


GOING A LITTLE TOO FAR. 


When the Italian warships, cruising 
about the Mediterranean in a vain 
quest for Turkish vessels to aim their 
guns at, seize, upon slight pretexts, 
the merchant steamships of a neigh- 
boring and friendly government, they 
are clearly carrying their zeal too far. 
Italy now finds herself facing a sharp 
difference with France in conse- 
quence. The French mail steamship 
Carthage was seized by Italian war- 
ships on the high seas, and taken to 
a Sardinian port, because it had on 
board two aeroplanes, which the Ital- 
ians regarded as contraband of war. 
The French steamship Manouba was 
treated similarly, because there were 
on board twenty-nine Turkish nurses 
of the Red Crescent, among whom, 
the Italians fancied, might be Turkish 
officers in disguise. These affronts 
have aroused keen resentment in 
France, 


THE HOME RULE QUESTION. 


What with the woman suffrage 
question, the manhood suffrage bill, 
and Irish Home Rule, the approach- 
ing session of the British Parliament 
promises to be an exciting one. Just 
at present the Home Rule question 
holds the centre of the stage, and a 
violent preliminary discussion is in 
progress. The Unionists, it is ex- 
pected, will press for a referendum; 
the government will probably avail 
itself of its new powers and will pass 
and repass the bill in the House of 
Commons, until the limit of delay left 
to the Lords by the Veto bill is 
reached. In Ulster, excitement runs 
so high that there is talk of civil 
war, and there are those who insist 
that, if a Home Rule bill is passed, 
Ulster should be exempt and should 
be given separate treatment. This is 
out of the question. Moreover, it is 
a fact not generally appreciated that 
“Protestant Ulster” is actually not 
Protestant, but has a Catholic major- 
ity in its population. 


THE CHINESE “REPUBLIC.” 


The so-called Chinese republic, es- 
tablished at Nankin, with Sun Yat 
Sen as provisional president, has 
made a fervent appeal to the western 
powers for recognition, but is not 
likely to be gratified until its status is 
clearer than it is at present. If it 
were the result of a representative 
national convention, such as was 
agreed to by Premier Yuan Shaikai, 
the situation would be different. But 
it was simply proclaimed overnight, 
as it were, as soon as Sun Yat Sen 
reached the scene; and the latter 
seems quite as much concerned to se- 
cure his own position as against the 
possible aspirations of Premier Yuan 
as he dues to promote the develop- 
ment of republican institutions. 
Meanwhile, at Pekin, the question “to 
abdicate or not to abdicate” is dis- 
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tressing the Manchus; and the Pre- 
mier is in an extremely dangerous po~ 
sition, from which he will be fortu- 
nate if he emerges with his life. 


TURKEY AND MACEDONIA. 


The Turkish government is in sore 
straits, and no one can predict at 
what point or with what consequences. 
an explosion may take place. Mace- 
donia may prove to be the volcano. 
In that unhappy region, for months, 
assassinations and dynamite outrages 
have followed each other rapidly, and 
there is a prospect of a general rising 
at an early day. The despairing pop- 
ulation is officially reported to be pre- 
paring a petition to foreign powers, 
asking for intervention, but there is. 
small chance that the petition, if ever 
oresented, will be heeded. The 
Turkish officials go on disarming the 
Christians and giving arms to the 
Mussulmans, and, when a bomb out- 
rage occurs, as at Istib in December, 
where twelve persons were killed by 
a bomb explosion in a mosque, the 
Turks avenge the crime by bloody re- 
prisals. 


>. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Jafiuary number of the At- 
lantic Monthly emphasizes the con- 
spicuous fact that the magazine is old 
in years only, and that its interests 
are habitually the prime interests of 
its contemporaries. The first four 
articles in this issue all strike notes 
distinctively modern and distinctively 
important. These papers are “Mod- 
ern Government and Christianity,” 
by Winston’ Churchill; “The Con- 
temporary Novel,” by H. G. Wells; 
“The Political Evolution of a College 
President,” by Solomon’ Bulkley 
Griffin, editor of the Springfield Re- 
publican; and “Insanity and Non- 
restraint,” a paper on the new theory 
which is revolutionizing the care of 
the insane in this country, by Charles 
Whitney Page. Add to these Sena- 
tor Jonathan Bourne’s paper on the 
“Initiative, Referendum, and Recall,” 
which comes at the close of the num- 
ber, and it is easy to see that the At- 
lantic is not relying upon its history 
for its advancement. “What of Lib- 
eral Education?” is a pertinent dis- 
cussion by David Snedden. “Rome 
and the Orient,” by Jesse Benedict 


Carter, is an imaginative historical 
survey; and the two serials, Mary 
Antin’s autobiography and J. C. 


Snaith’s delicious comedy, contribute 
particularly interesting installments. 
Several excellent literary articles and 
very good stories and a full Con- 
tributors’ Club complete the num- 
ber. 

—An interesting feature of the 
February St. Nicholas is “The Story 
of Panama,” by Farnham Bishop, 
giving much worth-while detail of 
the history of the isthmus, the work 
on the canal, past and present, and 
the results to be accomplished. 


AN EXPERT. 


“How’s your daughter coming 
along in business college?” 
“Her spelling’s a little bad yet, but 


~ she’s careful—I read several letters 


She wrote on her typewriter «and 
every ‘i’ is dotted and every ‘t’ is 
crossed.”—Toledo Blade. 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

‘* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ , the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

‘* | thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our dealings with each other. feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

‘<1 want to thank you for obtaining suck asplendid position 
forme. I oni feel that 1 am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 


“Enclosed please find my check. 
“With very kind regards ana thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

‘* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 


recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— __ 


please put us in communication with them.” 
From a Vermont teacher: 
“J have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Sqoney in keeping me well Ry in regard to vacancies ip 
8 


art of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 


“ Thanking you for your good Very tral Beemer’ Iam 


Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston,Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS, 


School Superintendents 


MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 


FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


44" HE powers of expression by de- 

lineation and construction are 
trained by the reciprocal instruction 
in drawing and in constructive work. 
Drawing lies at the basis of all man- 
ual training, and is to be taught in 


every grade as a means of expres- 
sion of thought.”— Nicholas Murray 
Butler. 


EDUCATIONAL NUGGETS 


CILS are made for all kinds of drawing work—hard 
grades for line work, and large soft leads for shading ef- 
fects. The DIXON COMPANY have recently placed on the market 
a pencil known as Dixon’s Manual Training, which is intended 
for the work implied in its name. A sample will be sent on 
receipt of 4 cents in stamps, to any teacher who is interested, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. - 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Greater Speed—Greater Accuracy — 
Greater Efficiency—are the 
logical results of installing the 


Underwood 
Typewriter 


Underwood special purpose machines meet the par- 
ticular needs of every business. Exclusive Under- 
wood features make possible the 
most important labor saving 
systems of modern account- 
ing. 

The ever-growing demand 
puts the annual sales of Under- 
woods far ahead of those of any other machine— 
making necessary the largest typewriter factory 
and the largest typewriter office building in the 
world, 

Such a demand from business men everywhere is 
unquestionable evidence of the practical mechani- 
cal superiority of 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 


Branch Offices in all Principal Cities ° 


Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc. 


Underwood Building New York 


"WHAT IS OUR GREATEST 
NATIONAL ASSET? 


‘‘Our national health is physically our great- 
est asset. To prevent any possible deterio- 
ration of the American stock should be a 
national ambition,’’ says Theodore Roose- 
velt. This statement sounds the keynote of 
our Ritchie-Caldwell text-books on hygiene, 
sanitation and physiology. 

PRIMER OF HYGIENE. The purpose of this book 
is to teach the lower grade pupil what he himself can 
do to keep his body in health—Personal Hygiene. 
List price, 40c. 

PRIMER OF SANITATION. This is the second 
book in this series, and the first in the English lan- 
guage to teach grammar grade pupils how to escape 
germ diseases and how to co-operate in conserving 
community health— Public Hygiene. List price, 50c. 


HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. The third book of this 
series presents to the upper grammar grade pupils 
those essentials of physiology, hygiene, and sanita- 
tion that every American citizen ought to know. 
List price, 80c. 


World Book 


New York 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, 


THE 


ARITHMETICS 


The strongest set of arithmetics published, and distinctive among all others, because 


They are new without being “faddy” 
They include what is test of the old 
They are topical in arrangement 
They meet the needs of all schools 


The result is a series of arithmetics safe, dependable, teachable,—a series which has already 
met with a success rare among elementary textbooks. 


Published in Two Editions :— 


‘Book I (Grades IiIlandIV) = = $0.35 
Three Book sertes | Book It (Grades V and VI) = - - - - - = .40 
Book (Grades VII and VIII) = ~ = - 
— AND — 
The New Elementary Arithmetic - = - - 35 cents 
Complete Arithmetic: In one volume = = = 60 cents 
In two volumes:— 
Part I = - - - 40 cents 
Part II = = = = - = 40 cents 
Oral Arithmetic - - - - - - 35 cents 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street 


- = Boston 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 


‘BRILLIANT BRITISH NOVELIST. 


By R. W. 


Literary circles throughout the Anglo-Saxon 
world seem bent on celebrating in some befitting 
manner the centenary of Dickens’ birth, which 
falls due on February 7 of the current year. 

So far as the American observance of the event 
is concerned, it is shadowed not a little by the 
lamentably sudden death of Dickens’ eldest son, 
who was to be a conspicuous figure among the 
celebrants of his eminent father’s genius. The 
son had come over the sea to help us to a more 
intimate acquaintance with his gifted sire than 
we could gain through familiarity with his writ- 
ings. He was cordially welcomed for his father’s 
sake as well as his own, and as our guest his ap- 
pearance at the celebration was eagerly antici- 
pated. But death unceremoniously stepped in 
and silenced the filial message he was to bring 
us. 

Yet, despite this untimely occurrence, the cele- 
brations on either side of the ocean, and in the far 
antipodes, will be held. Already 150 of the fore- 
most actors and actresses of England have paid a 
glowing tribute to the genius of the novelist by a 
celebration in the Coliseum Theatre, in London, 
when plays and tableaux portraying scenes and 
incidents from his works were presented in a way 
to touch and win men’s hearts. One of the most 
affecting of the many tableaux was a replica of 
Dickens’ library at Gad’s Hill, with an empty 
chair beside the study cabinet. 

But though Dickens has been withdrawn from 
human vision for two-score years, he still lives 
among us in his influence and through his books. 
How vividly Harold Begbie expresses the con- 
tinuity and reality of this influence when he 
says: “The magic of Dickens still touches our 
lives, and the manhood of the whole Anglo- 
Saxon race is colored by those enchanted hours 
when we roared with Sam Weller, hated Jonas 
Chuzzlewit and  Carker, loved Little Nell, 
trembled at Quilp, fancied ourselves Nicholas 
Nickleby, envied David Copperfield, longed to 
possess a Grip, loathed Pecksniff, and felt our 
hearts grow heavy over the bitter sufferings of 
Oliver Twist, Poor Jo, and tragic Smike.” 

The allusions in this excerpt from Begbie re- 
mind one that one of Dickens’ greatest powers 
lay in the portraiture of certain characters, so 
that once observed by the reader the likeness 
could never afterwards be entirely forgottgn.’ In 
this respect he was not unlike Shakespeare. 


“Fagin” in “Oliver Twist” is as telliné a fieurerin 
5 


his way as “Shylock” in his. “Sairey Gamp” is 


WALLACE. 


our own “Sairey” through all the days. “Uriah 
Heep” is such a ‘umble hypocrite that we can 
never forget his hypocrisy. He keeps us always 
on our guard. “Micawber” is always typical of 
the hopeful imbecile, ever waiting for something 
to turn up, and sure that it would, though he had 
no base for his expectation. Who that ever be- 
came acquainted with “Barkis” and his willing- 
ness; with Little Dorrit and her attractiveness; 
with Sydney Carton and his self-abnegation can 
ever forget them? Marvelous indeed was Dick- 
ens in his literary portraiture! 

Preferences have been expressed by some that 
Dickens should have chosen some of his charac- 
ters from a higher social stratum than that in 
which he delved so continuously and so success- 
fully. That he could sketch refined characters is 
manifest in his’ “Lucie Manette” and “Charles 
Darnay”—for instance—in his “Tale of Two 
Cities.” But Dickens knew the wealth that lay 
hidden and despised in lowly life, and he felt him- 
self qualified to unearth that wealth and help 
others to appreciate it, even though the ore 
seemed to be in such unpromising localities. By 
his own early life of poverty, of privation, and 
struggle he was peculiarly fitted to tell out the 
thrilling story of lowly life, much of it despicable 
it is true, but much of it with golden grains amid 
its sands. And hérein lay the chief secret of his 
marvelous power,—his sympathy with and pity for 
lowly life. Even such life was too good to be im- 
mured in the “Marshalsea”; with better environ- 
ments it was capable of better things. 

The constant marvel to an educated mind is 
how Dickens could ever have become so gifted in 
the use of language when he had in his boyhood’ 
days scarcely anything that was worth calling 
“schooling.” We do not recall any other author 
who made such a notable literary mark who had 
so little preparation from school life as he. Jane 
Austen, Macaulay, Bulwer Lytton, and scores of 
other British authors had known all the benefits 
of a careful education. Dickens was largely a . 
self-made man. From a boy he dreamed that 
some day he would be a great man. That dream 
was never dissipated through all the early years 
of struggle. He was destined, he believed, for 
something better than pasting labels on blacking- 
bottles. The dream deepened into an ambition, 
and was transmuted into a purpose. This 
steadied hint while it spurred him: it formed in 


him a, habit of tireless, industry, Between his 


»“Sketehés by Boz” and the wifinished “Edwin 


Drood” lay thirty-odd years only, and yet in that 
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brief period he had written some _ twenty-five 
‘books that have survived, and some of which— 
like “David Copperfield,’ perhaps his master- 
piece—are classics. If ever a man won out 
against life’s early odds, gained a victory’ in 
literature as great as Marlborough at Blenheim 
in arms, earned the bays which his age placed rey- 
erently upon his brow, it was Charles Dickens! 
There are some features of Dickens’ composi- 
tion that claim a passing allusion. One is his re- 
markable minuteness of description. Nothing 
seems to escape his observant eye. As a sample 
—taken from random—recall his description of 
the “old boat” in “David Copperfield.” This was 
Ham Peggotty’s house. “On the walls there 
were some colored pictures, framed and glazed, 
of Scripture subjects; such as I have never seen 


since in the hands of pedlers, without seeing the . 


whole interior of Peggotty’s brother’s house 
again, at one view. Abraham in red going to 
sacrifice Isaac in blue, and Daniel in yellow cast 
into a den of green lions, were the most prominent 
of these. Over the little mantel-shelf was a pic- 
ture of the Sarah Jane lugger, built at Sunderland, 
with a real little wooden stern stuck on to it; a 
work of art, combining composition with car- 
pentry.... There were some hooks in the 
beams of the ceiling, the use of which I did not 
divine then; and some lockers and boxes and con- 
veniences of that sort, which served for seats and 
eked out the chairs.” 

Another feature of his composition that is quite 

a mannerism is his singular fondness for repeti- 
tion of a word or phrase simply for the sake of 
emphasis. In other hands than his such repeti- 
tion would seem foolish, strained, or pedantic, but 
not so in his. As descriptive of this read the 
opening words in “Little Dorrit ”: “Thirty years 
ago, Marseilles lay in the burning sun one day. 
. Everything in Marseilles, and about Mar- 
seilles, had stared at the fervid sky, and been 
stared at in return, until a staring habit had be- 
come universal there. Strangers were stared out 
of countenance by staring white houses, staring 
white walls, staring tracts of arid road, staring 
hills from which verdure was burned away... . 
Far away the staring roads, deep in dust, stared 
*from the hillsides, stared from the hollows, stared 
from the interminable plain.” MRepetitious as is 
the “stare’’ in these sentences, the emphasis on a 
blistering hot day almost makes one perspire. 
Dickens is given to this trick of repetition, and in 

his hands it is quite effective. 

But our space forbids any further enlargement 


_ on other special features of Dickens’ composition. 


Looking at it as a whole, idiosyncracies and all, 
his work is well done. He is a master of the best 
English at the same time as he is master of the 
language of street-gamins and hucksters and 
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hostlers, and even of such an infamous rogue as 
“Fagin,” or such a low-browed criminal as “Bill 
Sykes.” 

Dickens surely knew his themes, and knew 
them thoroughly. What a detective he would 
have made if he had given himsélf up to such a 
calling! And what he saw he had the power and 
the art to reproduce in a way that compelled a 
reading. Crowds hung around the newspaper of- 
fice when the next installment of the “Pickwick 
Papers” was due. Men, and women, too, were 
there, apparently impatient of the sluggishness of 
_ great presses, though they were doing their 

est. 

Will Dickens live in literature? is sometimes 
asked. Yes, though probably not with as much 
virility as fifty and more years ago. We do not 
laugh as much over his humor, or shed tears over 
his tragedies as did a generation ‘or two ago. 
But still he is with us, and will remain to those 
who follow us, as one of the great figures in Eng- 
lish literature,—yes, one of the greatest. 


CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


BY HON. HENRY B, DEWEY, 
State Superintendent of Washington. 


Consolidation of schools may mean transpor- 
tation of pupils, may mean centralization of 
schools, but not necessarily. It may mean par- 
tial centralization. Some of the advantages 
which will result from consolidation with or with- 
out transportation of pupils and with or without 
centralization of schools are the following :— 

Better grading of schools. 

Better school officers can be secured by having 
a larger territory from which the selection of 
officers is to be made. 

The course of study can be made more com- 
plete and an opportunity given for special instruc- 
tion in manual arts and domestic science, elemen- 
tary agriculture, etc. 

Effective rural supervision is possible by con- 
solidation involving a large number of districts. 

Differences due to inequality of taxable prop- 
erty minimized. 

Ample playgrounds a possibility. 

Employment of both male and female teachers 
for older pupils. 

High school facilities can be provided for many 
sections at present too remote from established 
high schools to permit many pupils to attend. 

More continuous tenure of position for’ 
teachers, as districts employing many teachers 
make relatively fewer changes than districts em- 
ploying one teacher only. 

Ample library facilities may be provided. 


a 


Land without people is a wilderness, and people 
without land are a mob.—J. J. Hill. 
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LOOKING 


IN CALIFORNIA—LOS ANGELES. 


I wrote at such length about Los Angeles last 
spring that I fully intended to pass it by as a 
“write-up” this time, but so many things have 
been achieved in ten months that the temptation is 
too great. 


THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The high schools of Los Angeles are the won- 
der of the world. We say this advisedly. 

Seven years ago there were 2,000 students. 
This year there will be 10,000. Fully one-half of 
these would not be in school at all to-day but for 
the kind of opportunity that the seven high 
schools provide. 


conservative East, that there can be such tempta- 
tions to study offered to all sorts of students. 
The outside world thinks of the Polytechnic High 
school as a group of shops, but the fine arts play 
as vital a part as the industrial arts in Los An- 
geles. 

Nowhere in all this broad land, so far as I 
know, is music taught so scientifically as in the 
Polytechnic High school of Los Angeles. I saw 
a class go to the board. and Miss Parsons, the 
head of the music department, played an “air” 
upon the piano. The students listened. Then 
upon a staff they wrote it as they heard it. Some 
put it in 2-4 time and some in 2-2 time. Then these 
students wrote the other three parts—no two of 
them the same—and Miss Parsons played the four 
parts of each student. In two instances there was 
a jar in the “harmony,” and the students caught 
it instantly and it was harmonized. 

In the Polytechnic High school there are three 
years available for musical history and apprecia- 
tion, two years for harmony, four years for glee 
club, chorus, or orchestra. Full credit is given 
for music, the same as for blacksmithing, Spanish, 
or electricity. 

The Polytechnic library work is every way at- 
tractive. The latest is an open-air—roof garden 
—reading room (80x125 feet), directly off the li- 
brary itself. 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Now Superintendent Francis is arranging for a 
PS junior college, adding two years to each of the 
high school courses, so that in the Polytechnic 
Junior College the students may be fully equipped 
for real life work, and from the cultural courses 
) they may enter any university and graduate in 
two years. 

INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 


One of the great achievements of Superintend- 


schools in six districts in the city. 

In localities where many children are handi- 
capped by inheritance or environment, Mr. Fran- 
cis has established an intermediate building, in 
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which are massed the sixth, seventh, and eighth- 
grade pupils. 

Here all work is departmental. The purpose is 
to discover during the sixth grade the centre of 
interest, so that in the seventh and eighth grades 
each child may have special activity where he 
most enjoys it. Every child is always getting 
somewhere, is making headway, is never mark- 
ing time. 

Much attention is given to letting the boys and 
girls loose on something wholly unexpected. 

Rarely have I enjoyed anything in school. life 
more than I did in seeing a class of eighth-grade 
boys unpack and set up twenty-four benches for 
the woodworking room. There were twenty-four 
new benches unloaded in the yard. They were 
crated as shipped. The boys were exceedingly 
interested in the fact that their old benches were 
to give way to the best of modern ones, and here 
they were, dumped in the yard. The instructors 
in woodwork were women, and they turned the 
eighth-grade boys loose on the proposition. 

Oh, but they did have a good time knocking 
away the “staves and spars” and setting free the 
.various parts of the benches! As soon as one 
was liberated they carried it to the room and set 
it up, and then put it in place. When all were in. 
place they went out of their own motion, knocked 
out and saved the nails, straightened out the 
boards, and put them carefully away in the lumber 


room. It was all the real thing, the undirected 
thing. It called for initiative and working to- 
gether. I watched it with almost reverent atti- 


tude and interest. 
Nearly three-fourths of the boys and girls in 
these intermediate. schools take shorthand and 
typewriting. Nearly every child takes Spanish, 
German, or French. All get a lot of good Eng- 
lish. The teaching of modern languages is fully 
modern. 
EXTRA HOURS. 
In all schools in sections where the children are 
industrially handicapped they have much manual 
and domestic work. The children are encouraged 
to do much more than the school hours provide 
for. Any child can be there from 8 to 9 in the 
morning and from 3 to 5 in the afternoon. This 
means three hours out of school for manual or 
domestic work. The teachers who put in this 
extra time get $25 a month extra, carrying their 
salary up to $1,300. So interested are the boys 
and girls in this volunteer work that the teachers 
insist that it rests rather than wearies them to 
give this extra time. 
PENNY LUNCHEONS. 
The penny luncheon is one of the distinct suc- 
cesses of the city. In the school over which Mrs. _ 
Smith presides, the Castella, they serve a penny 
luncheon everyeday. The day I was there 135 
children had enjoyed a large bowl of macaroni 
soup, three slices of bread, and an apple, all for 
one cent. 
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The board of education built an appropriate, 
but inexpensive, luncheon house, with ~adequate 
kitchen. The board of education pays the woman 
who cooks and serves the meals. The penny pays 
for the bread and whatever goes into the soup, as 
meat or vegetables. 

The women’s clubs furnish the luxuries. In 
November they provided such luxuries as English 
walnuts, oranges, grapes, apples, and candy. 
Nearly every day the children have for the penny 
some luxury that of itself costs considerably more 
than the penny. All this the women’s clubs do. 
They also make good any deficit that the pennies 
fail to provide for in the making of bread and 
soup. 

THE HEALTH SIDE. 


Los Angeles is doing remarkable things, from 
the hygienic standpoint, under the direction of Dr. 
Leslie, who has been doing things for nine years, 
but who never got really into the work until this 
last September. Now he has surely struck a start- 
ling pace. 

There are seven school physicians, four men 
and three women. 

There are seven school nurses. 

The nurses are on full time, and the physicians 
on half time. 

Dr. Leslie’s offices are probably the most com- 
pletely and elaborately equipped of any school 
medical offices in the world. They cover all 
phases of medicine and surgery for school chil- 


dren, all nervous and psychological experiments. 


No expense has been spared in the equipment. 


ASSOCIATION 
CLINIC. 

Adjoining the Children’s hospital of the city is 
a building of sanitary perfection for clinic work 
with needy children. It is an interesting combina- 
tion. The land is owned by the Children’s Hos- 
pital Association, the building is erected by the 
board of education, and all the salaries are paid 
by the Parent-Teachers’ Association. 

At this clinic all children whose parents cannot 
pay for such expert service have the eyes exam- 
ined and treated in every way needed, even to be- 
ing supplied with eye-glasses. All ear diseases 
and troubles are also skilfully treated. The teeth 
are attended to promptly and effectively, there 
being on duty daily a man dentist and a woman 
dentist. There is also wise treatment of all throat 
and nose troubles, and circumcision is provided 
for. The building,is fully equipped for every 
operation and attention that can be achieved in a 
day. 

For those who need to stay for one or more 
nights, the board of education has put up another 
house connected with the Children’s hospital, 
where the children can remain as long as is neces- 
sary and have all the care that a hospital can pro- 
vide, and again the Parent-Teachers’ Association 
pays the bills. 

No master of English or expert,statistician can 
have any conception of the effect of this entire 
medical and surgical scheme upon the scholarship, 
prosperity, efficiency, culture, and character of 
these children. 
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» PARENTAL SCHOOL. 


. We e have so emphasized in the last eight months 
the eminent success of Mr. Lickley in dealing 
with the boys on the verge of being seriously out- 
of-step that we must not take space for more than 
a brief reference to it. 

Superintendent Francis has the entire work of 
the city so focused as to reduce to the minimum 
the liability of having such children developed. 
Whoever reads this extended account of the va- 
rious schemes evolved under action will appre- 
ciate that this need is never out of mind, but there 
are two special features. 

There is a detention home to which boys are 
sent for a day or two while they are being spe- 
cially studied as to what they most need and 
where they best go. There is also a parental 
school to which those are sent who need some- 
thing of that kind, but who do not need to be re- 
moved from home. In the entire system, with 
nearly 70,000 pupils, there are rarely so many as 
forty that are not adjustable in the regular school 
provision, That is, one in 1,700 is a large ratio 
of those who need to be taken out cf the school 
life. And everyone of these can be trusted to go 
by himself to the special school, and it usually 
takes an hour extra at each end of the school day, 
going and returning. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Every school library in the city has a trained li- 
brarian. who is devoted to the one mission of im- 
proving the quality of the reading of the pupils. 
Since 1906 the grammar school library has been 
an important feature of the school life of the city. 

In connection with this library work, there are 
about $5,000 worth of lantern slides adapted to 
every phase of elementary school life. These are 
available for any school or any subject. The 
trained librarian helps the teachers to know what 
slides they should use? 


OPEN-AIR KINDERGARTEN. 


Not for invalids, but for very much alive little 
people from four to six years of age, Superintend- 
ent Francis has an open-air kindergarten. Every 
school day a kindergarten class, a very large kin- 
dergarten class, meets out of doors. It is on a 
platform about 30x40 feet, with a roof, and with 
sides about two feet high. There are canvas. 
roller shades that can be lowered on two sides in 
a storm. 

The kindergartners in charge were in a 
state of mind when Superintendent Francis made 
known his plan. They pleaded with him almost in 
tears. They insisted that they could do nothing 
with sixty little people, from four to six years of 
age, with all outdoors about them. After three 
months’ experience they would look upon it as an 
affliction to be cooped up indoors. The children 
are so much more natural and the teachers are so 
much more natural! It is so much more like be- 
ing alive, so much less artificial.’ 

If, perchance, there are fewer of the Froebel 
gifts and of manufactured building blocks, there 
is more initiative. The carpenters who put up the 
inexpensive structure left a lot of odds and ends 
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of boards, blocks from two inches to ten inches 
long. There were bushels of them. With these 
the children have played for three months with 
vastly keener interest because they were not of 
regular size and shape. 

This out-of-door air and the out-of-regular- 
order of things has well nigh eliminated the slow, 
dull, stupid child. This is no fairy tale, but a 
glorious reality. 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS. 


More than 800 teachers are taking various spe- 
cial courses of twenty lessons. About 400 are 
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taking penmanship. There are smaller classes of 
from twenty-five to seventy-five in cardboard 
sloyd, economic history, seventh and eighth-grade 
English, Spanish, ‘stenography, reading, fine arts, 
applied arts, and many other special courses. 
The teachers are ready to study whatever they es- 
pecially need in their work. The board of educa- 
tion provides these courses, paying the instruc- 
tors $5 a lesson. 

The board of education, the supervisory force, 
and the great body of teachers are fully alive to 
all the needs of the children, the teachers, and the 
administration. 


a a 


RETIRING ALLOWANCES. 


[In arguing for a bill in favor of retiring allowances 
for the Ohio State University, President W. O. Thomp- 
son made the following points] :— 


The principle of retiring allowances in some 
form is now practically universally conceded. Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie has provided a fund of $15,000,- 
000 for the advancement of teaching—one of the 
particular aims being to provide retiring allow- 
ances for college professors. By the terms of the 
Foundation and the subsequent administration 
of the fund certain restrictions have been made 
which result in excluding from the benefits of the 
Foundation professors in the denominational col- 
leges and the professors in some types of state 
colleges and universities commonly designated 
tax-supported colleges and universities. 

The aim in this bill is to present clearly the is- 
sue and raise the question whether in view of all 
the conditions it is not now a matter of wise pub- 
lic policy for the General Assembly to pass a law 
which shall enable the state to secure and retain 
men whose services are cumulative in value. The 
cause of education and the advancement of 
science require for the best results that pro- 
fessors shall be given a status of dignity and per- 
manence in the commonwealth. 

The existence of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching raises the issue 
whether the state should depend upon that Foun- 
dation for the benefits sought in this bill or 
whether the state should take its own initiative. 

It is un-American, undemocratic, and against 
public policy for any corporation to control, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the standards, the character 
of work, or the activities of a state institution. 
The state should control corporations, but I am 
unalterably opposed to supervision directly or in- 
directly of a state institution by any corporation 
outside of the state. It is conceded that such a 
Foundation may do almost unlimited good. That, 
however, is not the issue. This Foundation is a 
corpotation, self-perpetuating, «with mo ; responsi- 
bility to any outside or superior power, and I be- 
lieve it to be contrary to» any sound’ political 
science as well as contrary to good public policy 
for a state university to be in any degree. respon- 


sible to any authority other than the state or the 
federal government. 

The Carnegie Foundation of necessity, and 
properly, provided rules for administering its own 
funds. It became necessary to have some stan- 
dards and restrictions. The Foundation felt that 
it was its duty to standardize higher education. 
There is no doubt about the value of this service 
to American education. In administering this 
fund the Foundation has found it impossible to 
include within its benefits certain types of educa- 
tion, especially agriculture. 

The issue with the state university ought not to 
be whether it should conform to the educational 
requirements of an outside corporation, but 
whether it should serve the needs of the state that 
supports it. This does not mean any lowering of 
standards or any failure to meet the best results. 
in education. It does mean, however, that the 
state should) make no _ distinction between a 
teacher of agriculture and a teacher of physics or 
any other subject properly a sybject of instruction 
in a state university. The probabilities are that 
during the years men in any of these departments 
will be as valuable to the state and therefore as 
worthy of recognition as in particular depart- 
ments which might happen to meet the regula- 
tions of the Carnegie Foundation. This discrim- 
ination between types of education or against 
men engaged in these different types of education 
would be most unfortunate on the part of the 

state. Furthermore, the Carnegie Foundation 
has already found reasons for changing its an- 
nounced policy. It may do so again. 

These changes have not been justified in, the 
minds of educators. However, the Foundation 
is not responsible either to educators or to public 
opinion. ~ The plan proposed in this bill is that the 
state should recognize efficiency and service and 
that the all important thing for a state university 
is to meet theneeds of all classes of young men 
and young women rather than to meet,the rules 
of an outside corporation ‘and thereby limit the 


use-of- its educational facilities, to sélected, classes! 


of students. The correct principle requires® that 
the state shall supervise all educatiori, 
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. oldest university with the largest faculty in the 


There is no reason why the state itself should 
submit to supervision by self-appointed corpora- 
tions. More especially would this be true where 
such supervision, however indirect it might be, 
would have a tendency to emphasize distinctions 
based upon the subjects professors might be 
called to teach. Recognition should be based 
upon service to the cause of education and to the 
state rather than upon merely academic stand- 
ards. The broad field of industrial education as 
outlined in the Morrill Act does not lend itself to 
merely academic standards as measured by edu- 
cation of an earlier type. 

Before Mr. Carnegie decided to increase his 
fund from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 there was 
considerable debate whether the state universi- 
ties should be included within the benefits of the 
fund. The institutions already included did not 
hesitate to say that they had a decided advantage 
and proposed to hold it. It is generally recog- 
nized that the provision for retiring allowances is 
a distinct advantage to an institution and attracts 
to it an element of permanency in its teaching 
force that is of decided advantage. It would be 
most unfortunate for the state university to find 
itself unable to retain in its service experienced 
educators. It would be equally unfortunate to 
draw the line across the campus with the favored 
men teaching subjects approved by the Founda- 
tion on one side and excluded men teaching agri- 
culture or other non-approved subjects on the 
other. The unity, co-operation, and efficiency of 
the institution would be seriously influenced by 
such a condition. In view of these conditions the 
Carnegie Foundation seems to be a challenge to 
the state to make reasonable and appropriate pro- 
vision for the men called into its service. 

_ The cost of this provision to the state is very 
small. Under the terms of the bill proposed 
there is at present no one who would be placed 
upon the retired list. In all human probability 
not to exceed two.or three would be so retired 
within a period of five years. That number 
would probably not more than double in ten 
years. If men retired at the age of seventy years 
the maximum expense would probably be reached 
in less than fifteen years and would never exceed 
the sum of $10,000 annually. This sum of money 
is so small in comparison with the annual expen- 
diture of the institution as not to embarrass or 
hinder the state in its provision for all other 
needs. At present (Carnegie report for 1909) 
Harvard has five retired professors on the roll; 
‘has four. These are our oldest institutions with 
Columbia has seven; Princeton has one; Yale 
the largest faculties and may therefore be taken 
as representing the practical maximum in any one 
university. Ten thousand dollars would more 


_ than provide for the annual needs of Harvard, the 


United States. It may be assumed safely that 
the expense at Ohio State would never equal that 
of Harvard or the larger Eastern universities. 
From a strictly financial point of view the state 
cannot afford to discriminate between its pro- 
fessors or to limit its freedom in education for 
any such a sum of money nor can it afford to ac- 
cept the provisions of the Carnegie Foundation 
that would tend to exaggerate these differences. 
No one can foresee what types of education the 
future may develop. The state should be abso- 
lutely free in this particular. It should not be 
forgotten that institutions accepted by the Car- 
negie Foundation will unconsciously or con- 
sciously determine questions of policy by the 
supposed effect of these policies upon the favor- 
able consideration of the Foundation. A state 
university cannot afford to sell its birthright for 
any such a mess of pottage. The welfare of the 
state should always be the primary and para- 
mount influence in the policies controlling a state 
university. 

The bill simply announces the general plan 
authorizing retiring allowances, it provides for 
continuous service of thirty years with a mini- 
mum age of sixty-five years, leaving the right of 
election on the part of the professor at that time 
with the freedom of the trustees to make such re- 
tirement mandatory at their discretion at the age 
of seventy years. 

It leaves the fixing and determining of the re- 
tiring allowance in the hands of the trustees 
based upon the average salary for five years 
prior to the date of retirement. It makes one 
other provision in case of physical disability, leav- 
ing the trustees discretionary power. 

It provides that where professors elect to re- 
tire on the basis of service, and have not reached 
the age of seventy years, the retiring allowance 
shall be less than at the age of seventy. It is in- 
teresting to note (see report of the Foundation 
for 1909) that the average term of service of men 
retiring on the basis of age was 28.7 years; of 
those retiring on the basis of service, 34.8 years; 
of those retiring on the basis of physical dis- 
ability, 15.4 years. 

It provides for limiting the amount of work re- 
quired of professors on retiring allowances. This 
would retain in a dignified and useful relationship 
men whose services are of great value but whose 
advancing years would make a limited service 
welcome to them while retaining their active in- 
terest in the work of the university. 

It prevents any interpretation that would deny 
or limit the right of action on the part of the 
trustees as provided in the general statutes or in 
this act. 


Precepts and rules are repulsive to a child, but 
happy illustration winneth him.—Tupper’s “Proverbial 


Philosophy.” 
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PREPARATION OF RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The promises of the Bureau of Education to 
help the rural school situation in a large way are 
already being fulfilled. Detailed outlines of a nor- 
mal course for ‘rural school teachers in nature 
study, elementary agriculture, sanitary science, 
and applied chemistry are contained in «a mono- 
graph entitled “A Course of Study for the Prepar- 
ation of Rural School Teachers,” just published 
by the Bureau for free distribution. The authors 
are Messrs. Fred’ Mutchler and W. J. Craig oi 
the Western Kentucky State Normal School, who 
see the situation as follows:— 

“The rural school has not the influence that it 
should have. One of the chief reasons lies in the 
fact that the course of study is ill-adapted to rural 
life in all its relations. We are united in believ- 
ing that a school should train its pupils for life 
and its ‘work while these pupils are living and 
working. The course of study taught in the rural 
school today is entirely too much like the course 
that is taught in the city school. The country 
school will not reach the position of efficiency 
that belongsto it until a distinctive training is re- 
quired of its teachers. 

“A state normal school should prepare a serge 
number of teachers to go out into the rural com- 
munities, there to be potent factors in bringing 
about the best rural life. The rural child is en- 
titled to a course of study and to a course of in- 
struction that will dignify and enrich his life and 
make life for him in the rural environment, should 
he choose to remain there, not simply tolerable, 
but glorious. It is possible and right, and indeed 
a duty, to dignify rural life and to save to it and 
its interests the best blood of the country. 

“To prepare teachers who can meet this de- 
mand, the following course of study and training 
is proposed: The first year is largely given to dis- 
tinctively rural problems and interests; the two 
succeeding years turn more toward general 
scholarship, in order that those taking the entire 
course may be able not only to teach rurai 
schools but to enter larger fields of usefulness.” 

After indicating the cultural branches which 
should be possessed by the rural school teacher, 
the authors continue :— 

“It is now quite generally conceded that the 
following subjects are necessary for the proper 
training of rural school teachers: Nature study, 
elementary principles of practical agriculture, 
sanitary science and hygiene, domestic economy, 
and practical principles and problems in elemen- 
tary chemistry and physics as applied in the study 
of these subjects. The formal training of most 
country boys and girls ends with the rural school 
course. A fundamental knowledge of the fore- 
going subjects is certainly a minimum to require 
of the teacher who trains them for the lives that 
they must lead.” 

The outlines of the special courses named are 
then discussed in detail, accompanied with de- 
tailed outlines of the ground to be covered, and 
the manner in which the several courses should 
be treated, 
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MRS. PANKHURST: A NOTABLE SCHOOL DIRECTOK 
AND SUFFRAGIST. 
BY JANE A. STEWART, 


The militant era of the woman suffrage move- 
ment will pass into history. The acts of the Brit- 
ish women go to make up a thrilling period in the 
record of the woman’s cause. What are their 
impulse and deeply underlying animus is not fully 
understood on this side of the Atlantic. 

And it is only bya full understanding of the 
conditions that a right light can be thrown on 
what surely constitutes an epoch-making develop- 
ment in woman’s progress. 

It was during the visit of the British militant 
suffragist, Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, at Phila- 
delphia that I gained some idea of the deep signi- 
ficance of the great’ work for women on which 
her mind is dwelling most. Mrs. Pankhurst is 
president of the great Political and Social Union 
of British Women. This is really a political party 
having extensive headquarters in London, and 
branches in most of the other cities., Its receipts 
hive reached a quarter million of dollars im a 
single year. The union has the support both of 
aristocrats and working people. It is the 
greatest political movement of the day. 

She is a dainty personality. She does not at all 
suggest the shrieking, struggling, aggressive 
“suffragette.” 

Mrs. Pankhurst was educated in Paris and is 
of splendid stock with revolutionary blood in her 
veins. With her husband, Dr. Pankhurst of 
Manchester, she has long been active in local ed- 
ucational and charity reforms. She served as a 
member of the school board and of the board of 
guardians for the poor in Manchester. At Dr. 
Pankhurst’s untimely death, due, it is said, to 
overwork in educational reform, she became 
register of births and deaths, and earned the 
money to put her four children through the uni- 
versity and prepare them to take part in public 
work. Mrs. Pankhurst’s figure is slight. In a 
bout with a burly policeman she could have not 
the slightest show. In,the strong womanly chin 
there is perhaps a Suggestion of the grim deter- 
mination of the reformer; and in her deep-set 
gray eyes there is the gleam of the intensity and 
untiring energy of one under the influence of the 
supreme aim and passion of her life. And there 
is the sadness of pathos about the lines of her 
mouth seen in the faces of those who have given 
themselves with absolute devotion to the battle 
for the oppressed. 

“Ah,” she declared, with a characteristic depre- 
cating gesture (referring to her work for 
public education and charity as a member of the 
Manchester school board and the board of 
guardians), “I have given all that up, for me now 
there is only the great impelling cause of woman’s 
political equality.” 

It is more than just the securing of votes for 
women to which Mrs. Pankburst is looking and 
at which she does not fail to hint. 

“There is something deeper in this suffrage 
movement than I care to discuss in public,” she 
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said, 'sadly and slowly; “not even between us 
women—something that I only know myself, but 
which we ought to treasure in our hearts for the 
future when the world begins to take a new 
course of action in regard to us.” 

It has been aptly pointed out, and one realizes 
its truth on meeting and hearing her, that Mrs. 
Pankhurst is the embodiment of an idea. This is 
the idea: That women are the victims of an age- 
long tyranny imposed on them by men. It may 
have shown through the treatment of women as 
slaves, as members of harems, as the plaything 
of idle moments. In any form it has been 
tyranny. The cage is enlarged in modern times, 
but it is still a cage, it is contended. 

As one thoughtful observer in England put it 
in a sketch of Mrs. Pankhurst: “Woman goes 
to the university, and is bracketed with the senior 
Wranglers, but she is denied her degree. She 
qualifies for the bar, as Mrs. Pankhurst’s daugh- 
ter Christabel did, but she is denied the right to 
practice. She enters the industrial and business 
walks of life ayd finds one standard of payment 
for men and a much inferior one for women. She 
falls, and finds society has smiles for the betrayer 
and scorn for his victim. Equality of treatment 
in society and under the laws, and simple justice, 
are denied because she is a woman in a world 
made by men.” 

Stung by the sense of injustice to her sex, Mrs. 
Pankhurst has come into the arena as the great 
inspirer-in-chief of all the unlovely but unques- 
tionably effective tactics of the British suffra- 
gettes, of methods which while they happily are 
not likely to be adopted or deemed necessary in 
our land, have been the means of leavening and 
quickening the entire lump of somewhat inert 
woman suffrage endeavor. But a very different 
aspect is ‘put upon these acts when she tells the 
reason. 

“Do not imagine,” she said, “that we have done 
all of this by accident, or that we are a mob of 
hysterical, overexcited women. No, indeed, 
everything we do has been done by design. We 
have tried all kinds of appeals to our English 
men; we have resorted to all the feminine in- 
fluences, but all to no avail. We have done for 
years what men have never done when they 
wanted their rights,—trusted to logic and not to 
a practical demonstration that we wanted things 
and would stick until we did.” 

For nearly twenty years, it should be known, a 
majority of the House of Commons has been in 
favor of woman suffrage. Bills to grant the 
Parliamentary franchise to women upon the same 
terms as to men have passed their second reading 
over and over again by constantly growing ma- 
jorities. 

But the Cabinet has the power to smother any 
bill by keeping it from coming up for a third read- 
ing and final vote. Promises of all sorts are 
made; but the bill has never come to a vote. 

It was sixteen years of stich treatment that 
finally atoused the British Woinien to drastic 
methods. 


Whatever we may think of these methods and 
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much as we may deprecate such doings, we real- 
ize and must acknowledge that they have been the 
indisputable means to open and widen the way for 
future generations of women. 


WONDERFUL COUNTY INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 

Page County, Iowa, has scored another notable 
achievement. Of the 125 schools in the county 
108 made extensive exhibits. In all there were 
more than 3,000 exhibits by country boys and 
girls. 

There was a farmers’ short course at the same 
time and 1,000 boys and girls from these schools 
took this course. 

Mr. Wing, editor of. the Breeders’ Gazette, 
was there for two days, entering into the spirit 
of the occasion most heartily. 

As an incidental and unexpected reward, C. 
W. Brown of the New York Central Railroad 
subscribed for 125 copies of the Breeders’ 


Gazette, one for every rural school in the 
county. 
D. Wood King, the originator of the 


famous “King split logroad drag,’’ came for the 
entire session. Mr. Burrows, head of the 
Farmers’ Institute work of Illinois, was there for 
two days and was a most inspiring factor in the 
work, 

The banks of the county have offered $300 in 
prizes for a boys’ alfalfa contest for next season. 
Thirty boys and girls of the county have already 
enrolled for the short course at the State Agricul- 
tural College next June. 

Probably a thousand counties in the United 
States are now doing many of these things and 
are doing them wonderfully well, but the public 
will never cease to be interested in every new 
phase of Miss Jessie Field's great work with boys 
and girls in the country schools. 


SHE TALKS BACK. 

(It always indicates a wholesome condition 
when “the pew talks back to the pulpit.” Inspired 
by a recent article entitled “From the County Su- 
perintendent,” a keen minded teacher, whose 
name is withheld for obvious reasons, makes 
some pointed inquiries of the superintendent.) 

FROM THE TEACHER. 
To the County Superintendent :— 

What shall I find when you visit my school? 

Shall I find you sensible, severe, or affected? 

Shall I find you helpful or flirtatious? 

Shall I find you a young “know-it-all,” or an 
old “has-been’’? 

Shall I find you neatly dressed like a business 
man, or arrayed in ill-cut, pedagogical black, with 
expanses of once white linen and a soiled and gor- 
geous made tie? 

Shall I find you a person whom I can ask for 
advice about matters of discipline without danger 
of having an exaggerated tale of my difficulties 
repeated to every other teacher you visit? 

Shall T find that you can talk without vain re- 
petitions? 

Shall T find you 4 person whose reading is not 
entirely confined to the county papers and text. 
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Shall I find you able to speak without provin- 
cialism, or making frequent mistakes in gram- 
mar? 

Shall I find you taking a thoughtful interest in 
my school, or interested only in yourself and your 
pinnacle? 

Shall I find that you know good school deco- 
ration when you see it? 

Shall I find you so devoted to one method that 
you fail to see good results that are accomplished 
without it? 

Shall I find that you wish the teacher’s energy 
spent in teaching, or in unnecessary report work? 

Shall I find you, in good manners, a model for 
my boys? 
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Shall I look forward to your next visit with 
pleasure or dread? 

Shall I feel that your visit was professional or 
political ? 

Shall I disbelieve the insinuations that some- 
times your recommendations of books and other 
working material are not based upon merit but 
upon what you can get out of it? 

Shall I find that you are planning for an insti- 
tute which will be practical, helpful, and inspiring, 
or that you are using the fund for the payment of 
political debts and the mending of political 
fences? 

In short, shall I find you honest, sympathetic, 
and helpful, or vain, crafty, and hypercritical?— 
The Western Teacher. 


> 


AN EXPERIMENT IN CO-OPERATION. 


BY CLIO M. CHILCOTT, 
Charlestown High School, Boston. 


It is becoming recognized more and more that 
ethics, psychology, and sociology reflect in equal 
proportion essential phases of life’s development. 
In my college days these subjects came to me in 
a well-balanced group and the importance of them 
all made a marked impression upon me; yet as I 
think of it now, I marvel that the expression they 
have been given in my teaching has been so un- 
equal. 

Every teacher is sure, all the way along, to em- 
phasize strongly the ethical; beyond that, my 
teaching has previously been, not too much, but 
too entirely a matter of applied psychology ; I have 
been neglecting the sociological side. In training 
a pupil for “behavior,” to use James’s expres- 
sion, we are indirectly training him for society, but 
we are not giving him the direct training in soci- 
ety that it is possible to give in our little school- 
room communities. 

The following quotation from Professor John 
Dewey’s “School and Society” will make my 
meaning quite clear: “A society is a number of 
people held together because they are working 
along common lines, in a common spirit, and with 
reference to common aims, The common needs 
and aims demand a growing interchange of 
thought and a growing unity of sympathetic feel- 
ing. Upon the playground, in ‘game and sport, 
social organization takes place spontaneously and 
inevitably. There is something to do, some ac- 
tivity to be carried on, requiring: natural division 
of labor, selection of leaders and followers, mu- 
tual co-operation and emulation. In the school- 
room the motive and cement of social organiza- 
tion are alike wanting.” 

Within a comparatively short time four strong 
influences have been brought to bear upon 
me. Dr. Colin A. Scott’s book “Social Educa- 
tion” is one of them. Few books have given me 
the same degree of inspiration in my work that 
that has done. It makes one realize that the 
teacher’s field of action is ever growing broader, 
and while it is a guide up to a certain point it 


leaves one with the feeling that one must after all 
“work out his own salvation” and that no time 
should be wasted in setting about it. 

I have had an unusual opportunity to observe 
the splendid results of co-operative work done in 
our own school in the history classes of Miss 
Lotta A. Clark, who has been one of the pioneers 
along that line in Boston. The initiative, the 
suggestiveness, the sense of responsibility, the - 
helpfulness of her pupils is remarkable and is 
bound to set one thinking. 

Last year Professor Zelenka, a Russian, came 
to America to study educational methods. At a 
more or less informal gathering in Boston he de- 
scribed the group-work in the school where he 
had been teaching in Moscow and that of a school 
he had visited in Brussels. He told how one of 
his own pupils who had been deficient in his work 
was tried by one group after another, and rejected 
by each in turn on account of his lack of earnest- 
ness of purpose. He was then encouraged to 
compete single-handed with all the groups, where- 
upon his interest and ambition were aroused and 
he “found himself’? with reference to his work. 

This year the opportunity presented itself of 
hearing Professor Rassmussen speak on co-opera- 
tion in Denmark. It has been said that Professor 
Rassmussen has a message for this country. 
Since the whole society of Denmark is co-opera- 
tive, he brings facts and not theories to present to 
us. Perhaps the most significant statement made 
by him was that in the space of fifty years Den- 
mark was changed from the poorest country, per 
capita, in Europe to one of the richest, and that 
while few people there are now very rich, fewer 
are poor. This wonderful degree of co-operation, 
by way of contrast, made me realize, as never be- 
fore, the lack of co-operation in this country. 

Dr. Scott says: “The consciousness of what 
worth a man is to others represents and measures 
a large part of his true self.” I am convinced that 
in our schools each pupil is too entirely for him- 
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self. A pupil may teke a most commendable 
pride in his own standing, but may have no spec- 
ial interest in the class standard. We have in our 
hands the men and women of the future, now in a 
potential stage, and the surest way to effect a 
greater degree of co-operation in our land is to 
see to it that the spirit of co-operation is aroused 
and cultivated in the lives of these young people. 

This year 1 have three classes in first year 
mathematics, all of which are divided into groups. 
In some cases, there is one leader in each group; 
and in some, two. The understanding is that if 
pupils find that they have failed to grasp what has 
already been developed in class, they shall go to 
their respective group leaders for further explana- 
tion, and that if they then fail to understand the 
principle in question, they shall come back to me. 
These group-leaders also give special attention to 
any of their group who sfail to keep, up to, the 
standard or who» Rate been absent. The benefit 
is mutual. The pupils who are getting help gen- 
erally get new light on the subject, and the helper 
a firmer grasp upon it. 

A lady who is following with interest her 
daughter’s work in one of these classes told me 
that during the last year of her own grammar 
school course here in Boston her class was di- 
vided into two sections, as half of the members 
had become delinquent. Each pupil in the sec- 
tion which was doing satisfactory work was given 
charge of a pupil in the delinquent section. Her 
testimony is that questions were freely asked and 
explanations sought. The delinquents themselves 
said that they had been ashamed to acknowledge 
before the class or to the teacher they had not un- 
derstood certain points. Finally the same ex- 
amination was given to both sections, on which the 
delinquent section outdid the other. 

Teachers of mathematics, generally, it seems to 
me, are at a loss to know what value to put upon 
the home-work that is passed in. The vast ma- 
jority mark it negatively and 1 am one of that ma- 
jority, although emphasizing the negative is not 
in accordance with my pedagogical ideals. This 
year, however, in this group work, I have been 
able to emphasize to the class the positive side of 
the home-work. At the beginning of each recita- 
tion I take a few minutes to run over with the 
class the answers to the examples and take an oral 
report from each member as to the number right. 
The results are recorded on specially prepared 
sheets. Then together we reckon the standing 
by groups. 

The pupils themselves get for each group the 
number of examples for which it is responsible, 
the total number correct, and the per cent. correct, 
the object being to see which group leads. They 
have the same kind of interest in this exercise that 
is felt in following the score of any game. 

One morning, in the boys’ section, when there 
were ten examples in the lesson, every boy but 
one in a certain group had all his examples right. 
He was among the last to be asked to report; and, 
as one after another had responded “ten,” there 
was the same tense and eager look that is seen on 
the faces at a good baseball or football game. 
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Then came the bad report, and the expressions 
changed just as when a bad play is made. Those 
who aim at perfection do so for the sake of the 
group as well as for themselves. A boy or girl is 
always chagrined at being responsible for the low 
standing of a group. On several occasions when 
pupils have been obliged to be absent, they have 


-sent in their home-work, that the record of their 


respective groups might be complete. 
All home work is, of course, finally passed to 
me, and this gives an opportunity for verification. 


The following is a specimen of the _ reports 
made up each morning :— 
No. for Which Group 
Group. Responsible. No. Correct. Average. 
58 73 
60 43 72 
Group 80 59 74 


73. 


Frequent tests are given, and after each test 

just such a record is made. I try to keep a watch- 
ful eye on results of home-work and tests; and if 
they pretty nearly correspond, it seems to me that 
there is little cause for anxiety with reference to 
the former. 
Every class appoints a secretary, and all these 
reports are kept on record. Each class is eager 
to know daily the comparative standing of all three 
classes, 

Since we have reached the subject of graphs, | 
have had the pupils represent graphically their in- 
dividual progress and also their progress by 
groups and by classes. The group and class 
curves they plot with different colored crayons on 
the boards in their home-rooms. At the begin- 
ning of another year I shall start them at once on 
this graphical representation of their work. 

Now as to the results, First and foremost, I 
have never before had a class, as a class, take such 
a marked attitude against dishonesty. As a rule, 
they have sufficient pride in their own groups not 
to wish any member to be dishonest, and we have 
had exceptions enough to prove the rule. They 
have themselves settled well two or three such 
cases, voting to exclude the offender from the 
group. Naturally, they will not tolerate for a 
moment anything of the kind in any other group. 

Through it all has been the spirit of co-opera- 
tion, for the development of which this method 
was originally adopted. A group leader has 
brought to me after school certain boys in his 
group who had not been doing good work, and 
has had them work there on a rather difficult 
home-lesson, so that they would be on the spot 
to get troublesome points explained. They kept 
me after school a half-hour beyond the time that 
the school law would have permitted me to keep 
them. A group leader, too, has asked to see the 
test papers of the members of his group so that he 
might know on just what points they had shown 
themselves weak. 

The making up of the report each day hag _af- 
forded practice in adding quickly and getting per 
cents. and this has cultivated accuracy and 
helped the pupils to see relative values. 
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The tests, of course, have been the most telling 
part of the work, and the greatest interest has 
been centred in them. Keeping before the pupils 
these tabulated results has made them see the re- 
lation that exists between faithfulness in everyday 
duties and efficiency when they are put to the test. 

This method, too, has been invaluable to me 
personally. It has been like a thermometer which 
has enabled me to know, day by day, both the 
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temperature of my class and that of each individ- 
ual member. It has shown immediately the suc- 
cess of the presentation of any subject and the 
number of presentations necessary. After the full 
development of a subject it has never failed to in- 
dicate the point where I could safely cease drill 
with the class as a whole and concentrate upon 
those still needing it. No experience iti miy teacli- 
ing has been such a complete revelation. 


A 


A MEMORABLE EVENT. 


Fifty Years in Business — Gilman H. 


Tucker’s Golden Jubilee — His Diamond 


Anniversary Also. 


To have reached the ripe age of seventy-six 
years with faculties alert, to have had an uninter- 
rupted record in a single line of work for a half 
century, to be able to crown all these years with 
the capstone of success,and in the meantime to 
attach one’s friends with hooks of steel, this it is to 
make life worth the living and to bid a welcome to 
the advancing years. It was the joint celebration 
of these two events that drew together the splen- 
did body of business men to, the number of nearly 
twoscore.on the evening of January 20, at the 
University Club in New York, to render a trib- 
ute of esteem and appreciation to their long-time 
associate, Gilman H, Tucker, secretary of 
the American Book Company, and for nearly a 
quarter of a century a director in that organiza- 
tion. 

Nor is it strange that in a business command- 
ing some of the brightest and most resourceful 
minds of the country, and in itself stirring the 
mental powers to their very foundation and ren- 
dering its leaders keen as Damascus blades, there 
should be little difficulty, as was amply proven on 
this occasion, in finding the gift of public.and of 
graceful speech allied to other previously rec- 
ognized abilities. 

It is common to speak deprecatingly of a suc- 
cessful business career as demanding a lower 
order of talent than the learned professions. The 
answer to this assumption could easily have been 
found in the personality displayed by each 
speaker, as graceful as it was forceful in his trib- 
ute to the various gifts and qualities of the chief 
guest. 

Such a body of men, it may be added, does not 
assemble from commonplace motives. They 
came to honor one of their number, and it was 
to render testimony to his qualities of mind and 
heart that the choicest amenities of a profession 
not lacking in belligerent activities were tendered 
to one.of their number. These men who had 
been associated with Mr. Tucker during the pre- 
ceding half century in one relation and another, 
came together for a common purpose and it was 
not surprising that the bells of memory sounded 
some pleasing reminiscences. However varied 
the instruments, they all had one common re- 
frain—that of faithfulness, integrity, far-seeing 
business acumen, penetrating vision in reading 


men, and the steady march of self-improvemerit 
that kept him apace with the advancing knowl- 
edge of the world, 

As might naturally be inferred, the officers of 
the American Book Company with whom Mr. 
Tucker has maintained for so many years the 
most intimate and cordial business relations were 
largely in evidence, but these were by no means 
the principal participants in the honor of the oc- 
casion nor were they the inspiration from which 
sprang this remarkable testimonial of esteem. 

The initial impulse of the occasion found its 
source among business competitors, and the com- 
pany of friends was quietly augmented by the ad- 
dition of those who in one way and another had 
been associated with Mr. Tucker during the phe- 
nomenal period of his business career. These 
were not men on whom favors had been con- 
ferred nor were they those who found themselves 
under obligations to the chief guest of the even- 
ing other than the bonds imposed by enduring 
friendships. Rather was it an outpouring of es- 
teem that had been held all these years but now 
found visible expression. 

The presiding officer, George A. Plimpton 
of Ginn & Company, looked down upon the fol- 
lowing representatives of the book trade, most of 
whom will be recognizéd as leading members of 
their profession and some as veteran warriors ‘n 
past contests: Charles Scribner, W. W. Appleton, 
Charles E. Merrill, Frank A. Fitzpatrick, William 
E. Pulsifer, Judge Charles N. Taintor, J. L. 
Crump of Richmond, Va. L. M. Dillman of 
Chicago, Frank R. Ellis of Cincinnati, E. H. 
Butler and Charles F. Cowperthwait of Phila- 
delphia, A. G. Baker of Springfield, Mass., F. 
M. Ambrose, R. S. Thomas, Everett Yeaw, Bur- 
gess Johnson, W. J. Button, George W. Benton, 
Dr. J. H. Huddleston, Dudley G. Tucker, and 
Parker Simmons. The following members of the 
American Book Company were present: H. T. 
Ambrose, president; A. Victor Barnes, vice: 
president; John Arthur Greene, managing di- 
rector; Charles B. Batt, treasurer, Richard S. 
Barnes, director, and L. R. Reibold, assistant 
manager. 

The addresses were of an unusually high order 


(Continued on page 130.) 
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WOMAN’S OPPORTUNITY. 


A noble man for whom we have high regard, in 
a letter to the editor of the Journal of Education, 
dated November 15, 1911, says: “You are among 
a few who are trying to see 100 per cent. of 
woman’s opportunity for constructive work.” 
That expresses our attitude on women’s opportu- 
nity better than we could have expressed it. 

Fully ninety per cent. of all the public schoo. 
children ‘in the United States are taught by 
women, more than ninety per cent. of all the in- 
struction ever received by the children of the 
country is from women, and there is not the slight- 
est probability that this proportion will ever be 
less. The talk about the need of more men teach- 
ers and of more male influence is all very well as 
an academic by-play, but it is as useless as discuss- 
ing the high school privileges in Massachusetts. 
Women will not be less in evidence, educationally, 
than now for a very long time, so long a time as to 
»e of no concern to us. Women are likely to be 
better prepared for their work, scholastically and 
professionally, than are men. 

Despite these notable facts their opportunity to 
have as much influence as men in any phase of 
educational leadership is very remote. They are 
not likely to share equally in the general adminis- 
tration of educational affairs. They will have 
slight influence in effecting educational legislation 
directly or indirectly. Their positions in city, 
county, or state boards of education will be incon- 
siderable, and their opportunities for leadership in 
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city and state supervision are not promising. Of 
course they can capture any educational associa- 
tion as they have captured the National Education 
Association, but it is to the shame of noble men 
that women have to wrest opportunities by force 
of number before they can receive even slight rec- 
ognition. 

The attitude of the Journal of Education is sim- 
ply this, whenever and wherever it is feasible, 
to give a woman, who is admirably equipped for 
atly special activity, an opportunity to demonstrate 
her constructive leadership. 

We,are not ready to join those who would deny 
them the privilege of forcibly or even brutally 
wresting opportunities which should have been ac- 
corded them gracefully and graciously, but we 
deeply regret any necessity of such unwomanly 
activities. 


SOUTH DAKOTA UNIVERSITY. 


It is a luxury to go to Vermilion and see the 
noble way in which a real university is being 
evolved. Such a record as has been made here in 
the last five or six years is unusual, and it has been 
done so cautiously and skilfully that doubts have 
vanished and discord has disappeared locally 
and throughout the state. 

The university is not yet thirty years old,—the 
State itself is only a little more than twenty,—so in- 
evitably the university had to serve people as 
best it could for many years without pride of 
standards. 

In the last five years preparatory students have 
been wholly eliminated and there are now more 
than three hundred students who have college 
standing, whose preparation is equal to the de- 
mands of a college rank. 

It was probably as soon as the standardizing 
could have been wisely done. A greater service 
was undoubtedly rendered in early days by 
reaching down to those who needed the conces- 
sion that was made; but now that there are high 
schools all over the state and preparatory depart- 
ments in other colleges, the time has come for the 
state university to confine its work to those of col- 
lege rank, 

The effect upon everyone in the university, upon 
the entire community, is little short of marvelous. 
All students feel a higher responsibility; citizens 
view all students differently when there are no 
preparatory boys and girls on the campus. 

Not as a result of this, perhaps, but along with 
it have come the two best school buildings in the 
state, and other material improvements. When 
one considers how few adequate law school build- 
ings there are in the country he appreciates what 
it means for the University of South Dakota to 
have a large, elegant, well-appointed, and ade- 
quately equipped law school building and will not 
wonder that there were eighty law students en- 
rolled this year. 


A beautiful Carnegie library, with every latest 
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aid for seminar work in rooms with the open 
stacks filled with the books needed for that sub- 
ject, has lifted the work from the time-honored 
classroom lecture or instruction plan into real uni- 
versity study among the masters along distinctly 
modern scholastic lines. 

Three-fifths of the students are young men. 

Vermilion is an unusually good place for stu- 
dent life and the students are correspondingly 
manly. It was one of the earliest settled places 
in the territory and has an exceedingly rich agri- 
cultural background. There is not a saloon in 
the city nor a disreputable house. The senti- 
ment of the city is such as to make anything of a 
doubtful nature unwelcome. The _ professional 
men, bankers, and merchants have no affiliation 
with the sporting side of life. Everything in and 
about Vermilion makes for a wholesome, earnest 
student life. 


THOSE WEST POINT EXAMINATIONS. 


For sheer nonsense we commend the critics of 
the schools who base their criticisms on the 
“West Point examinations.” 

Here is a statement that is going the rounds 
and is commented upon editorially indefinitely: 
“Of 553 applicants for examinations at West 
Point, 170 only passed. 

One editor says: “This speaks volumes and 
should arrest the attention of thinking people. 
It is possible that mediocrity has taken posses- 
sion of the teaching profession and that notoriety 
hunting is of greater importance than quiet de- 
votion to work.” 

We have never seen a better demonstration of 
the traditional idiocy from which we are escaping 
in the best public school work of the day. 

What the traditionalist calls “frills and fads” 
are really the virtues of this day in which arti- 
ficiality is giving way to real life. 

The most artificial thing in all education is the 
“West Point examinations” which no one can pass 
without expert training in the tricks of passing 
examinations, unless he is a born trickster. There 
is not a man of affairs anywhere who can pass 
them. Not a successful merchant, manufacturer, 
mechanic, artist, physician, or lawyer could pass 
the examinations. 

The less a student knows of life, the less he can 
do in life, and the less his education is worth to 
him the better can he pass that examination, pro- 
vided he has been trained in the tricks. 

There is an examination trickster in a city with 
a great university whose income is said to be 
above that of any professor. He has had the 
questions of every examination for a term of 
years. He has studied the characteristics of the 
questions in every subject. Fellows who have 
devoted more time to sporting than to studying 
spend a week or two just before examinations 
under his directions and often pass a better ex- 
amination than the men who know the termt’s 
work as 4 whole. 

In the old-time school when very 
little was tatight arid that little was of slight value 
in life, the teacher spent much time in trick work 
in spelling, in grammar, and in arithmetic, There 
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was no end of drilling in trick words in spelling, 
in catchy phrases of grammar, in arithmetical 
conundrums. Nine-tenths of the time in arith- 
_metic, spelling, and grammar was of no value to 
the child, except for taking an examination. 
Nine-tenths of the work in arithmetic would never 
enter into his life-work, nine-tenths of the words 
he wrestled with he would never write in real life, 
and nine-tenths of the grammatical constructions 
in his analysis he would never use with voice or 
pen, 

I defy anyone to prove that there was ever as 
much taught that was of value to the child, to the 
man, or to the woman as ‘there is to-day, or that 
it was ever as well taught. 

If any man will show that these traditionally 
artificial things were half as valuable from any 
standpoint, except the passing of an artificial ex- 
amination, as the life work of to-day, I will agree 
to show that the greater the frills and fads the 
nobler the education, yes, I will agree to show 
that the fads and frills of to-day are worth ten 
times as much to the child, as child and adult, as 
the traditional preparation for a “West Point ex- 
amination.” 


THE BOSTON SITUATION. 

The Christian Science Monitor,. whose edu- 
cational editorials and articles are the most ra- 
tional of any daily paper in the country, had the 
best editorial summing up of the lessons of the 
school board election that we have seen. 

“With Messrs. Brock and Lee returned to the 
school board and a continuity of administration 
and policy for the schools thus insured, hostile 
forces conspiring against the community's great- 
est agency for uplift must feel a quietus. The 
board will now be.the freer to proceed with vig- 
orous reforms that are needed, some from) within 
and some from without the teaching ranks. A 
city with the traditions, resources, and ambitions 
of Boston demands a school system that can 
serve as a model for the country. It is not a 
community that takes kindly to autocracy. There 
are practical ideals to be kept in mind in shaping 
the curriculum of ptipils who must make livings 
in an ever more stressful form of social organi- 
zation ; but life is more than getting a living, and 
the schools cannot properly be made mere feeders 
for factories and shops. 

“Politics, assailing the schools as a force from 
without, having been warned off by the result 
of this balloting, it is now time for the same dis- 
integrating and unworthy influence, operating 
within school organization, to retire. Responsi- 
bility for any lack of esprit de corps or unrest 
should be placed, and proper steps taken to im- 
prove the dominant mood. 

“No school system can do its best work where 
there is not a feeling of harmony and good will, 
where there is fear of consequences following 
candor and honesty of action whether by mem- 
bers of the school board or by the teaching staff. 
Boston may well expect within the next twelve- 
niotith a decidéd béttéring of the morale of the 
scliool administration, Foes without having been 
thwatted. it is flow time to face squarely the ne’ 


cessity of composing differences within.” 
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BANQUET TO CLAXTON. 


At the St. Louis meetings there will be a not- 
able banquet to Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education. Every one who 
goes to St. Louis at that time should attend that 
banquet, which will be at 5 p. m., Monday, Feb- 
ruary 26, at the Planters’ Hotel. This promises 
to be one of the best affairs of its kind ever en- 
joyed by the members of the Department of Su- 
perintendence. Write to Ernest E. Balcomb, 
Greensboro, N. C., at once and engage a seat. 


MAGNIFYING THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

The state of Oregon by definite legal enact- 
ment magnifies the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation in this phrase: “A standard college, univer- 
sity or normal school is one that shall be stan- 
dardized by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion of Washington, D. C.” In case the Bureau 
has no standards, and not till then, the state 
officials may take action. 

THE BOSTON ELECTION. 

Messrs. Brock and Lee were re-elected upon 
the school board by majorities of 25,006 and 
24,264 respectively. It was the most vigorous 
campaign in many years. For the first time since 
the small board was provided for there was a 
purely partisan opposition ticket in the field, and 
for the first time the opponents of partisanship in 
administration were avowedly divided, and for the 
first time the teachers in considerable numbers 
openly opposed the board candidates. 

With the pronounced friends of the schools di- 
vided and a purely partisan ticket in the field 
there was much uncertainty as to the outcome. 
The narrow margin was no surprise. 

Something must be done to harmonize those 
most active in the Public School Association and 
the School Voters’ League or there is trouble 
ahead. There must be concessions on both sides, 
and harmony in politics will rule and reign in 
school affairs: If the friends of the schools can 
not have a whole loaf they must be content with 
half a loaf or they will have none of the loaf. 

DEPARTMENT OF RECREATION. 

“The movement in Boston for the creation of 
a department of recreation has aroused a great 
deal of interest all over the country,” is the state- 
ment made by Secretary H. S. Braucher of the 
National Recreation Association. This national 
association, of which Joseph Lee is president, has 
four field secretaries constantly traveling in help- 
ing cities to establish their municipal recreation 
work, one being assigned to New England. The 
secretaries for other parts of the country are con- 
stantly being asked for information regarding 
the development of Boston’s plans. This city 
was the first in the United States to start play- 
grounds and a system of municipal gymnasiums, 
consequently other cities of the country follow 
recreational developments in Boston with very 
close interest. Now 129 cities have playground 
or recreation commissions. Several cities plan- 
ning for recreation commissions have asked te 
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have information regarding any action which 
Boston might take, forwarded to them as soon 
as a decision is reached upon the ordinance now 


‘pending before the city council. 


A MEMORABLE EVENT. 


[Continued from page 127. 


and the subject of their eulogistic remarks, Mr. 
Tucker, modestly replied, expressing the unal- 
loyed pleasure his long association with such 
loyal and able friends had afforded him. If his 
vacations, he added, had been acceptable from 
time to time his highest enjoyment had been 
found in the resumption of his work. 

Charles Scribner of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, with which firm Mr. Tucker has been as- 
sociated seventeen years, spoke delightfully of the 
close friendship his father had entertained for Mr. 
Tucker and which friendship had later been trans- 
mitted to the son. 

Charles E. Merrill of the Charles E. Mer- 
rill Company recalled most interestingly Mr. 
Tucker’s work as executive. officer for several 
years of the School Book Publishers’ Association, 
which proved an equal benefit to the trade and the 
public. He spoke in strong praise of the judi- 
cial character of Mr. Tucker’s mind. _ 

W. W. Appleton of D. Appleton & Co. 
comfirmed briefly Mr. Merrill’s high estimate of 
Mr. Tucker’s work in this direction. 

Judge Taintor, a veteran retired publisher w ell 
known throughout the country, spoke words of 
affection of Mr. Tucker’s personality. 

H. T. Ambrose, president of the American 
Book Company, felicitously voiced the high ap- 
preciation of that organization for Mr. Tucker’s 
co-operative work andthe pleasure all felt in the 
enjoyment of his personal friendship. 

John Arthur Greene, managing director 
of the American Book Company, gave an inform- 
ing analysis of Mr. Tucker’s personality. He 
expressed the confident opinion that the scholar- 
ship and character of Mr. Tucker, a Dartmouth 
graduate of high rank, would have made him a 
leader in the law, the church, or in medicine had 
he turned his attention in either direction. He 
mentioned the interesting fact that every Presi- 
dent’s message for years had been carefully read 
by Mr. Tucker and analyzed by him, proving 
what so many of us have learned by experience 
that we least know those that are nearest to us. 

Mr. Pulsifer, president of D. C. Heath & Co., 
Surgess Johnson and Mr. Crump of John- 
son & Co., Richmond, Va., all paid pleasing trib- 
ute to their appreciation of Mr. Tucker. 

H. H. Vail, a director of the American 
Sook Company, Edwin Ginn of Ginn & Co., 
O. M. Baker, president of G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company, Springfield, Mass. H. H. 
Hilton of Ginn & Co., and others, sent letters of 
regret at absence and words of cheer for the 
guest of the evening. 

And thus ended a unique and enjoyable even- 
ing tinged with the memories and mellowed by 
the flight of years. A. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
I—INTRODUCTORY. 


We study Macaulay’s “Lays of Ancient Rome” 
as ballads, or more truly as folk songs, because 
both in spirit and form they belong to the division 
of poetry distinctively of the ballad order. 
Macaulay, avoiding a term that might be slightly 
artificial, has called them, not ballads, but lays. 
_ The title ballad is applied usually to poems of 
early date, to a time before poetry had begun to 
conform to the rules of art; but a lay means “a 
song, a lyrical utterance, either in words or in 
musical tones; specifically, a lyric poem” (Cen- 
tury Dictionary), and from this definition the lay 
may belong to any time or be written at any time. 
By derivation the word comes from lai, or lais, 
meaning, in early French, a song. However, the 
singing quality allies the lay to ballad or folk lit- 
erature, and it was the folk quality that Macaulay 
had in mind when he wrote his Roman “Lays.” 
The folk song is distinguished from the ballad in 
having a personal interest; in being more subjec- 
tive; in expressing the feelings of the singer or 
writer, and in having these feelings evoked by 
some person or his deeds, and so adding the epic 
to the lyric quality. The ballad, on the other 
hand, is a story-telling poem; it does not declare 
the personal feelings of the author, and it does not 
centre its interest in a single hero, apart from the 
general series of events with which he is con- 
cerned; it is narrative rather than epic. 

Now in Macaulay’s “Lays” the personal inter- 
est is certainly strong; in ‘““Horatius” it is the in- 
terest of the epic; in “Virginius” it is more ro- 
mantic, to be sure, but still it is intensely personal. 
“The Battle of Lake Regellus” and “The Prophecy 
of Capys” are, on the other hand, more truly bal- 
lads than folk songs. They are less personal and 
more narrative; they are not strictly unpartisan, 
to be sure, but the interest is stronger in the de- 
velopment of the story. This difference may be 
because “Horatius” and “Virginius” are strictly 
Roman in idea. All the “Lays” are patriotic 
poems. Rome’s greatness and glory, the love of 
her heroes for her, ready to die for her honor and 
praise, counting life but as a small thing when 
Rome’s safety is at stake, are the themes of the 
series of poems; but in “Lake Regellus” and 
“The Prophecy of Capys,” the influence of Greek 
classic poetry, particularly of Homer, is very evi- 
dent. It is not out of character for Macaulay to 
introduce this Greek imitation; the poetry of the 
Roman poets themselves was influenced both by 
Greek models and the Grecian spirit. Perhaps 
we like the purely Roman strain better; the 
poems that are distinctively Roman are of higher 
literary character than those where the Greek 
element prevails, but to distinguish belongs to the 
sensitive and intuitive intelligence, rather than to 
any result of explanation. 


There is one important fact to be explained, 
however. The “Lays of Ancient Rome” are sup- 
posed to be strictly traditional. They belong to 
the period of history of which we know the least 
in Roman history; only a few names, only a few 
events, in a mass of unreliable chronicle, have 
come down to history authorized as_ veritable, 
Macaulay supposes the Romans to have had an 
early ballad poetry, in which these traditions were 
handed dovn, in popular song, as in other nations. 
It is on that supposition that he has composed his 
“Lays.” Now, in that case, the ballad poetry of 
early Rome would be strictly Roman; it would 
be in the language and expression of the people 
themselves; the influence of Greek style and cul- 
ture would be absent, because this poetry would 
antedate its study. 

The early Roman ballads were lost, but 
Macaulay, understanding the ballad character, en- 
tered into the spirit of the history of the time, and 
wrote his folk tales as they might have been writ- 
ten in the early days of Rome. His art was that 
he understood how to go deeper than form, 
deeper even than national character, and find the 
universal qualities from which ballad literature 
sprang, whatever the nation it belonged to, viz., 
“the universal sameness of tone, of incident, of 
legend, of primitive political formulae, which the 
Scotch ballad possesses in common with the bal- 
lads of Greece, of France, of Provence, of Portu- 
gal, of Denmark, and of Italy.” (Quoted from 
Encyclopedia Brittanica, in “Old English Ballads 
and Folk Songs,” by Professor Armes.) Without 
these universal qualities, Macaulay’s “Lays,” or 
any other lays, would be imitations, without true 
ring; but, possessing these, they are worthy of 
their name. 

The next step in their consideration is their na- 
tive character. Herder calls old ballads “the 
flower of a nation’s character, language, and 
country, of its occupations, its prejudices, its pas- 
sions, its aspirations, and its soul.” (Quoted by 
Professors Trent, Hanson, and Brewster, in “Eng- 
lish Classics.”) The universal qualities, without 
these local attributes, would fall far short and be- 
come even less than imitation. But “Macaulay 
was steeped in a knowledge of classic literature 
and history. With (him) Latin literature was a 
familiar field for recreation,” says the editor of 
the Riverside edition, and adds an interesting 
statement that the historic basis of early Roman 
legends was much discussed in Macaulay’s day. 
So, then, from the two essential sources, the uni- 
versal and the local character, Macaulay derived 
the subject of his “Lays of Ancient Rome.” To 
these we must add the historic sense. Macaulay, 
as an Englishman, wrote English history for Eng- 
lish people, and we know what his work was in 
that line. In the “Lays of Ancient Rome” he is 
writing Roman history as a Roman might write 
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it for the Roman people. The Englishman 


stepped back a thousand years or tw, throngh — 


historic insight‘and appreciation, into the very pe- 
riod and environment of which he wrote, so that 
the point of view he gives us is contemporary. It 
takes imagination and appreciation to stand at his 
side, but his stirring lines and the vocabulary he 
employs are a great assistance to imagination. 

Macaulay has employed the ballad form of verse 
construction. Artful or artless may be his irregu- 
lar rhymes, his broken verse, his variable meter, 
with the stanza constructed to carry out the 
thought in the story-teller’s mind, regardless of 
even measures. Macaulay was a most polished 
writer of English prose, but in his “Lays,” delib- 
erately or otherwise, he has adopted the curt, 
crude, abrupt, almost rude, but also rugged, force- 
ful, picturesque, even passionate and elemental 
expression of the early ballad, stirring the heroic 
sentiment, not of the casual reader of a cultivated 
age, but of the patriotic manhood of whoever 
loves his country and admires courage, and no- 
bility, and power in man himself. 


a 


LANGUAGE TEACHING. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT ROBERT I. HAMILTON, 
: Vincennes, Indiana. 

The basis of good language work is the desire 
of the child to express himself. He must have 
something to say before he can be taught to 
say it well. 

When the child enters school at six years of 
age he already has a large fund of knowledge and 
a wide field of experience. He also has a con- 
siderable vocabulary of words and expressions, 
many of which do not accord with the best usage. 

In laying the foundation for the improvement of 
his language, the teacher must accept such lan- 
guage as-he has. If she be skilful, she may then 
bring him to exchange the incorrect forms that he 
now has for the correct forms that she wishes him 
to have. 

In presenting new material, in language as else- 
where, the child’s mind should be prepared to as- 
similate the new knowledge. The teacher may 
do this by skilful questioning to recall to the 
child’s mind those concepts which are related to 
the ones which she desires to present. She should 
determine in advance what concepts are to be 
recalled and the order in which they must be re- 
called to be of most use in assimilating the new 
knowledge. 

In story work this preparation should cover the 
entire story or such part of it as isa method 
whole, and each division of the story should be 
completed before another is taken. 

The reproduction should be largely oral, work- 
ing for correct language and connected thinking. 

The child must be encouraged to talk with free- 
dom, but to talk to the point .and to use good 
forms. 

He should reproduce the statement or the sec- 
tion of the story undisturbed, then his errors may 
be corrected. The teacher should help in the use 
of correct language forms and in logical connec- 
tion. There must be much and frequent repeti- 
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tion of stories and parts of stories to acquire a 


command of correct language and to fix the habit 
of continuity of thought. 

Children need a vocabulary of English idioms 
as well as of English words, _A new idiom should 
be presented in oral form first, afterward in writ- 
ten work. This should not be a study of bare 
form, but should be connected with nature, form, 
and story work.—Report. 

NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 
[Reported for Journal of Education.] 

Away up North, further than Duluth, in the richest 
part of the state, where educational interests are not 
necessarily “conserved,” where a one-mill tax in a dis- 
trict will build a school building costing from $15,000 to 
$10,000, here we have again, enjoyed a week. 

We must not try to tell who is who on the Range. 
Every superintendent is who. Every school board is 
“it.” Every school district seems “the only.” 

During the week the Range school boards convened 
in that most marvelous school building in the county, the 
Virginia Technical high school. The session was a suc- 
cess, and the banquet given by the domestic science de- 
partment, under the skilful direction of Mrs. Bliss, wife 
of Superintendent Lafayette Bliss, would have done 
credit to any chef and caterer in America. 

The meeting of the Range superintendents at Coleraine 
was most enjoyable, and the banquet by the domestic 
science department of the school was very highly com- 
plimented. 

There is a rumbling on the Range suggesting economy 
by the steel organization, but we doubt its coming, for 
all who are there know the money paid for schools in the 
iron district of Minnesota is producing the best possible 
results in keeping the working men of the mines quiet. 
All classes of them appreciate the value of the educa- 
tional training, under beneficent expenditure, that 
their children enjoy. The family man in the iron dis- 
tricts of Minnesota is not dissatisfied. Certainly the 
steel organization cannot afford to even seemingly 
“get back” at those who would restrict it by making 
living about the iron mines less advantageous. 

The most notable new buildings are at Gilbert, 
Aurora, Chisholm, Mt. Iron, Nashwauk, Eveleth. Hib- 
bing and Virginia are completing and prospecting for 
more, 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE OVER-AGE{CHILD. 
Journal of Education:— 

Many are sure to regard the figures of Mr. Ayres in 
the issue of the Journal of December 21 as proof that 
it is a disadvantage for a child to enter school above the 
regular school age. In view of this fact it may be well 
to consider for a moment whether or not this conclusion 
is justified by the facts presented. 

The children who enter school late may be roughly 
classified as those who enter late on account of the 
choice of their parents and those who enter late on their 
own choice. There are again several different classes of 
each of these. 

First we may distinguish those children who are kept 
out of school until they are eight or ten years old by 
their parents because the parents believe that a child en- 
tering at this later age normally makes more rapid prog- 
ress after he begins school, and that at thirteen or four- 
teen he will actually be in advance of children who en- 
tered at an earlier age. This conclusion has been borne 
out by a number of studies made in England and else- 
where. If this child is found to be over age after he 
has been in school for two years or more it cannot be 
told whether the school or society is to blame for his 
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being over age. To assume that he is over age because 
he entered late is to beg the question. 

There is a second considerable class of children who 
enter school late because they are not well. 
delicate children whom the school routine might injure. 
_The age of entering school is not the important thing in 
regard to these children. The Lord may be said to be 
to blame for their backwardness. 

There is another class of pupils who enter school late 
because they are naturally stupid and the parents hesi- 
tate to send them for fear they will be laughed at or in 
the hope that they will improve with time. They would 
be over age soon at whatever age they entered. 

There is a fourth class of children who are kept at 
home to assist in caring for younger children or to assist 
in home industries. The child labor people would assure 
us that these children are stultified +-- their employment, 
and their age of entering school is not the determining 
thing. 

The child may enter school late because his parents 
are not interested in education. Such children do not 
have the natural motives for_effort in the school. They 
will be retarded at whatever age they enter school. 

If a child enters school late from his own choice, it 
may be inferred in general that he is either a stupid 
child who finds learning disagreeable or he does not 
have any sufficient motives for wishing to learn. These 
are sufficient explanations of backwardness in any case. 

The only conclusion I can see in the figures that Mr. 
Ayres gives is this: There are thirty-seven per cent. of 
the children over age in the grades for which the Lord, 
the school, and saciety are responsible. To assume that 
many of the children above the third or fourth grade 
are over age because they entered school late would be 
to beg the question. 

“ H. S. Curtis. 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


IN MISSOURI. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Education: Why is it 
that all the prodigies in these latter days arise in or near 
Boston? I have been waiting with anxiety to hear from 
New Haven or Princeton, or from Indiana. Is it pos- 
sible that no special activity exists in those centres of 
education? Do not understand that I am criticising 
Boston and the infant prodigies of Boston; I am wonder- 
ing why Boston seems to have a monopoly of these 
cases. Is it not time for Yale to come forward with 
some five-year-old who has amused himself by calen- 
lating the heliocentric parallax of Jupiter while waiting 
for his oatmeal to cool? Or let some noble son of 
Princeton, age thirty months, announce his completion 
of “Modern Studies in Popular Government.” It would 
“knock James Sidis into a cocked hat” in no time. 

Great as has been my disappointment in not hearing 
of special developments in the culture fields mentioned, 
it has been mild in comparison with my chagrin at the 
continued silence of Indiana. Why does not = Indiana 
give one or two quick turns to the screw that holds down 
her reputation? The Universal System of Alingual 
Thought Transference would be the thing: but it must 
be done with ease. Some Indiana infant should kick it 
over the goal with a smile, and put out of business all 
the clumsy philologists who’ fave ‘been trying to make a 
universal language. All.the notations” and other 
like things would then go to the scrap pile, the Tower of 
Babel would be inverted, and all minds would be able to 
communicate with all other minds without let or hin- 
drance, Why not? 

Very truly yours, 


. Livingstone McCartney. 


They are. 


BOOK TABLE, 
WHAT IS AND WHAT MIGHT BE. A Study of 


Education in General and Elementary Education in 

Particular. By Edward Holmes. London: Constable 

& Co., Limited. Cloth. Price, 60 cents, net 

This is a masterful treatment of the mistakes and mis- 
fortunes of Mechanical Obedience as it typifies the or- 
dinary elementary school, and the equally valuable por- 
trayal of the possible advantages of self-realization. 
Under these conditions, past and future, he presents a 
wholesome possible transition in the present. Masterful 
as is the arraignment of the Mechanical Obedience we 
say frankly that nothing of this appeals to us. We do 
like the constructive, the progressive. the comprehensive 
statement of all that self-realization signifies, and we 
think the book would be vastly more beneficial if that 
had been the body of the book. Any one who would 
not be won by that feature of the study would never 
wade .through the long though brilliant attack on the 
schools as they are. It seems to us as though this book, 
unrivaled as it is in vigorous presentation of what is, or 
what has been, and what might be, is not likely to reach 
those for whom it should be intended. Whoever will 


read the first 150 pages will probably be one 
who revels in an arraignment of the = schools, 
whereas if ‘What the Schools Might Be” could 


be presented by itself we think it would be very gener- 
ally read. We think ninety per cent. of the real educa- 
tional forces are most anxious to know how to improve 
the schools, but ninety per cent. of these believe that 
with all their shortcomings the schools have done a vast 
amount of good. We cenfess to much astonishment 
that so able a thinker and captivating a writer should 
not have seen that he is defeating the very ends at which 
he is supposed to aim. 


METHODS IN ARITHMETIC. By John H. Walsh, 
associate superintendent, New York city. Boston, 
New York, and Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 
395 pp. Price, $1.25. 
This is an exceedingly important book. It is a book 

we long have sought. This paragraph written by the 

author as the keynote of the book is brilliantly sugges- 
tive :— 

“Believing that some of the unsatisfactory results in 
arithmetic are due to over-zealous teachers who think 
that there can be no merit in doing things in the direct 
and obvious way, and that children derive some peculiar 
benefit by being required to perform their tasks m a 
manner that is considered pedagogical because. it is 
roundabout and difficult, the following pages are in- 
tended to show the simplest way of teaching arithmetic, 
and that the simplest way is the most scientific one.” 

That is a remarkably illuminating sentence. Here is 
another paragraph equally attractive and characteristic 
of the entire spirit of the book:— 

“The young teacher does not always make. a distinc- 
tion between the instruction in the subject matter he re- 
ceives in the normal school and the method he is taught 
to follow in teaching it in the elementary school. In 
order that he may be well grounded in arithmetic, he re- 
ceives special instruction in its science; but he some- 
times fails to- separate this course in arithmetic from the 
accompanying one in methods. In this way there has 
arisen a tendency to inflict upon young children an ex- 
planation of the reasons underlying the different 
processes, instead of drilling them in the art of manipu- 
lating numbers. This book lays particular emphasis 
upon the futility of all such attempts, and the consequent 
waste of time. In the methods suggested for the early 
lessons the object is to enable the pupils to become pro- 
ficient in addition by adding, and not by talking about 
it.” 

It is impossible in a book notice like this to speak ade- 
quately of special features, but the chapters on bank 
discount and business forms and usages are of surpass- 
ing merit. 

EQUIPMENT FOR TEACHING DOMESTIC SCI- 
ENCE. By Helen Kinne, professor of domestic sci- 
ence, Teachers College, Columbia. Boston: Whitcomb 
& Barrows. Cloth. Illustrated. 96 pp. Price, 80 
cents. 

The introduction and development of domestic science 
teaching has been going on rapidly ever since 1876, 
when the Massachusetts legislature authorized the teach- 
ing of sewing “in any city or town, and in all the public 
schools in which the school committee of said city or 
town deemed it expedient.” But it could and would 
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spread faster if school committees knew more about the 
necessary equipment and expense of providing instruc- 
tion in domestic science. Miss Kinne offers a book here 
which should fill the need. She lays down the principles 
in planning an equipment. An equipment is adequate 
which allows the pupils to do their school work with 
convenience and without loss of time. In the second 
place the equipment should have some practical effect 
on the community where the school is placed. Domes- 
tic science rooms should be true models, desirable and 
possible to copy. In the advanced work of college de- 
partments there is a chance for experimenting with new 
materials and devices, which, if segmingly successful, 
may be passed on to the housekeeper. And a both 
the school and the college have an influence in showing 
that the kitchen and other rooms for the practical work 
may be made as aesthetically pleasing in their own way 
as the living room. A knowledge of the needs of the 
community and a well-organized scheme of work are 
foundational in planning a truly serviceable equipment. 
By many detailed drawings and iy lists and other esti- 
mates Miss Kinne makes her little book one of great 
usefulness. 


MEMOIRS OF BERTHA VON SUTTNER. Trans- 
lated by Nathan Haskell Dole. English edition. Pub- 
lished for the World Peace Foundation, 29-A Beacon 
street, Boston. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Baroness Von Suttner’s powerful story, “Lay 
Down Your Arms,” has been called the “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” of the peace movement. She took an important 
part in the Boston Peace Congress of 1904. There is a 
special preface by the baroness addressed to British and 
American readers. This work is much more than an il- 
lustration of the peace movement; it is the remarkable 
revelation of a remarkable life,—one of the most striking 
and fascinating of modern autobiographies. 1 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION. By Associate 
Professor Edward Fulton, University of Illinois. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 317 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. , 
In the main, this work is a revision and amplification 

of a former work by the author, entitled “Rhetoric and 

Composition.” There has been a change of plan, and 

-a.larger and carefully-selected number of specimens of 

the different types of composition, such as add to the 

intrinsic merit and interest of this new volume. The 
field of English composition is very thoroughly covered, 
sand the conceptions of good writing gleaned from this 
vast field are of the highest order. The author seems 

‘to be 4 thoroughly reliable guide for any one to follow, 

and his style is graceful and winning. 


ANDERSEN’S BEST FAIRY TALES. Translated by 
Alice Corbin Henderson... Illustrated by William P. 
Henderson. Cloth. 200 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

JAPANESE FAIRY TALES. Second Series. By 
Teresa Peirce Williston. Illustrated by Sanchi 
Ogawa. Cloth. 96 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 

A fairy tale told in a charming way or read from a 
charming book is the delight of children. Andersen’s 
fairy tales are the delight of grown people often, and 
have frequently been considered somewhat above the 
heads of young children with their humor and philoso- 
phy. But the translator, Alice Corbin Henderson, has 
arranged and adapted the stories so that they will ap- 
peal even to the very young. and she has at the same 
time made selections which exhibit the versatility of An- 
dersen’s genius. The author is to be praised for basing 
these tales upon a literal translation. The biography of 
Andersen has been written in the same style as the tales 
for the children, and it makes as charming a story as 
any in the collection. Mr. Henderson’s illustrations, in 
flat color masses, are the suggestive sort which appeal to 
the child’s imagination. 

The other collection of fairy tales offered by Rand, 
McNally this season is adapted from the works of chil- 
dren’s writers in an eastern country. Miss Williston’s 
first series of Japanese fairy tales met with a most cor- 
dial reception. Their charm and delight were of a kind 


hitherto unknown to children of the western world. It. 


is certain that this second series will be fully as much 
enjoyed. The illustrations by Sanchi Ogawa are as fas- 
cinating as they are indescribable. . 

The suggestions for teachers in each volume are good. 
In the second volume they include ideas for dramatiza- 
tion, art work, and play, as well as descriptions of 
Japanese customs and manners. 
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POEMS OF ACTION. A Collection of Verse for 
Youth Chosen and Edited with Notes by David R. 
Porter, M. A. (Oxon). New York: Association 
Press. Cloth. 259 pp. 

Mr. Porter hopes that the use of such a collection as 
‘that he here offers will help to cultivate that love for 
poetic things which is inherent in the hearts of all boys, 
but which “too often either remains unawakened or is 
stifled by the obligatory use of school readers.” And he 
sees that among other ways this natural love for poetic 
things is checked by the materialistic tendency of North 
American life. His selection has been guided only by 
what he liked during his college days, and what he finds 
that American boys of that age like, with no attempt to 
make the collection serve as an introduction to poetry, 
nor as an illustration of the development of poetic 
thought and literature. The poems are grouped as 
“Open Country,” “Songs of Service,” “For Home and 
pre “The Year’s at the Spring,” “A Sea Turn,” 
and “General Songs.” There are over 150 different 
poems from some eighty odd authors, and they cover so 
many fields of the poetic production of the past three 
or four centuries that there must be something there to 
appeal to every taste. The little-volume would be useful 
to schoolmasters, parents, camp leaders, and social and 
religious workers who make a practice of reading aloud 
to groups of boys. 


HOME LIFE IN ALL LANDS. By Charles Morris. 
Book Three: Animal Friends and Helpers. Philadel- 
phia and Londen: J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 340 pp. 

This volume with the two preceding ones of the series 
will give a child a live interest in the world of people, 
animals, and things. “How the World Lives” and 
“Manners and Customs of Uncivilized Peoples” proved 
successful in the home and schoolroom. e same is 
to be expected for this book both on account of the many 
good pictures in the volume and on account of the 
charming way Mr. Morris has of telling about the most 
everyday or the most strange things. In chapters on 
Our Single-hoofed Helpers and Cloven-hoofed Helpers 
he tells of the unimagined uses some animals are put to, 


and illustrates by striking examples the intelligence of 
the humbler animals. 


SHAKESPEARE’S KING HENRY THE FIFTH. 
Edited for use in secondary schools by Edgar Coit 
Morris, Syracuse University. New York: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 136 pp. Price, 30 
cents. 

This edition is prepared for use in the secondary 
schools prior to the fourth year. The introduction of- 
fers only such matter as should be given to the class be- 
fore they read the play. All bibliographical matter and 
literary criticism are purposely omitted, for the editor 
feels that the life of a writer and critical estimates of his 
work lose all life,and interest when garbled as they must 
be for condensation into the space available in an intro- 
duction. The notes are full. The text is that of the 
Cambridge edition. 


FIREBRANDS. By Frank E. Martin and George M. 
Davis. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 219 pp. List price, 60 cents, net. 

This is a cheaper school edition of a worthy book is- 
sued by the same publishers some months ago. 


indi 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Expository Writing.” Compiled by M. G. Fulton. Price, $1.40. 
——‘‘United States History for Schools.” By E. S. Meany. Price, $1.00. 
——“ Outlines of School Administration.” By Arthur C. Perry, Jr. 
Price, $1.40. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Three Wonderlands of the American West.’ By T. D. Murphy 
and Thomas Moran. Price, $3.00. Bosten: L.C. Page & Co. 

“Cave, Mound, and Lake Dwellers and Other Primitive People.” 
By Florence Holbrook. Boston; D.C. Heath & Co, 
+ “Ab, the Cave Man.” By W.L. Nida. Price, 50 cents.—* Stories 
of Famous Musicians.” By D.C. Ward. Price,30cents. Chicago; 
A. Flanagan Company. 

*‘Manual of Experimental Physics,” Price, 8) cents.—‘'Gardens 
Meaning.” By Dora Williams. Price, $1.00. Boston: 

nn 


you have e eary, Wa yes or 
Granulated Eyelids. Murine Doesn't Smart — 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Ey 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye Boo 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 


An Eye Tonie Good for All Eyes that Need Care 


Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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THE DICKENS CENTENARY 


Tremont Temple, Boston | 
JANUARY 31 AND FEBRUARY 7, 1912, AT 8 P. M. 


Hon. John D. Long, Professor E. Charlton Black, Edwin D. Mead, Frank B. Sanborn, 
Colonel D. C. Pavey, Miss Frances Nevin, John E. Daniels and other 


prominent people will take part. 


Tickets now on sale - = = = 


Popular prices 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be 
I inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions shouid 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 1, 2: Northwestern Educa- 
tional Association, Moorhead, Min- 
nesota. 


February 8, 9, 10: North Central 
Minnesota Association, Bemidji. 


February 15, 16, 17: Southern Minne- 
sota Educational Association, Man- 
kato. 


February 15, 16, 17: The Recreation 
Institute of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, 
Brookline, Mass., for the states of 
Massachusetts, Maine, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and Connecticut; Mrs. Charles 
Henry Israels, New York city, 
chairman. 


February 16: Massathusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Boston, 
Lorimer Hall. 


February 23, 24: State branch of the 
National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; secretary, Matthew P. 
Adams, 105 East 22nd street, New 
York city. 


February 22 to 25: Northeast Minne- 
sota District Association, Duluth. 


. February 26, 27, 28, 29: Department 
of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, 


Mo. 
March 8 9: Southern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association; president, 


Superintendent Clough of Portage. 


March 13, 14, 15: Central California 
Teachers’ Association, Fresno. 


March 22, 23: North Cenfral Associa- 
tion of Oolleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago; secretary, 
Thomas Arkle Olark. 


March 27-29: Southwestern Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, McCook; 
president, Superintendent C. F. 
White, Trenton. 


March 28, 29, 30: State Teachers’ As- 
sociation of South Carolina; sec- 
retary, W. H. Jones, Columbia. 


March 28, 29, 30: East Central Ne- 
braska Teachers’ Association, Fre- 


mont; Mrs. E. B. Williams, 
Wahoo, secretary. 


April 3, 4, 5, 6: Spokane (Wash.) In- 
land Empire Association; presi- 
feet. C. A. Duniway, Missoula, 

ont. 


April 3, 4, 5: Southern Educational 
Conference, Nashville, Tenn. 


April 4-6: Southeast Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Grinnell; president, 
Cap E. Miller, Sigourney. 


April: 5, 6: North Piatte Valley 
(Nebraska) Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport. 


April 4, 5, 6, 1912: Alabama Educa- 
tional Association, Birmingham; 
president, D. R. Murphy. 

April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secse- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


April 26: Annual meeting of Fair- 
field County Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; president, Wil- 
liam B. Kelsey. 


May 2, 3, 4: Mississippi Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Gulfport; president, Dr. 
D. C. Hall. 


June 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference 
of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Cleve- 
land, O.; Alexander Johnson, An- 
gola, Ind., general secretary. 


June 25, 26, 27: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Louisville. 


July 2-5: American Institute of In- 
struction, North Conway, N. H.; 
resident, C. T. C. Whitcomb, 
rockton, Mass.; secretary, Wen- 
dell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. I. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


PORTLAND. The Cumberland 
County Teachers’ Association at its 
recent meeting elected Herbert I. 
Allen of Deering as its president for 
this year. Miss Florence M. Dole of 
Portland was elected treasurer and 
secretary. Among the speakers at 
the meeting were Miss McConkey of 
Springfield, Mass., and Superintend- 
ent Arthur D. Call of Hartford, 
Conn. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. The co-operation of 
all the citizens of the state interested 
in public welfare is sought in the ef- 
fort to have Health day observed so 
as to be most beneficial to the indi- 
vidual and to the state as a whole. 
Governor Bass has proclaimed Feb- 
ruary 9 to be set aside as a Health 
day throughout New Hampshire. 


VERMONT. 


David B. Locke, superintendent of 
the schools in the city of Rutland, 
Vermont, for the past six years, was 
recently appointed a member of the 
state board of education by John A. 
Mead, governor. The appointment ts 
for a period of three years. The 
principal duties of the state board of 
education in Vermont are the control 
of the state normal schools and the 
distribution of the income of the 
oe school fund and state school 

x. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The seventy-fifth an- 
nual report of the Massachusetts 
board of education is published as 
Public Document No. 2, 1912. The 
further development of the normal 
schools, as a whole and individually, 
is a subject which the board appre- 
ciates as worthy of careful attention. 
According to the report, no. more 
normal schools are needed by Mas- 
sachusétts. The problem is to 
utilize to the best possible advantage 
the ten now in existence, enlarging 
them if necessary. An essential line 
of development -is the training for 
special forms of teaching, such 
training as is already done to a cer- 
tain extent at Framingham, Fitch- 
burg, Salem, Hyannis, North 
Adams, and Bridgewater. A new 
practice school at Salem and new 
dormitories at some of the other 
normal schools are pressing necessi- 
ties. The Normal Art school in 


Boston is appreciated as a problem, 


PAUL'S PARLIAMENTARY LAW 


The only treatise on the market that con- 
tains the essentials of a standard work and 
a text-book combined. The picture diagram 
is worth the price of the book. Used in 
schools, lodges, and women’s clubs, Pub- 
lished by Century Company, N. Y., Price 75 
cents. Large diagram for teaching, $2.00. 
Correspondence Course of 19 Lessons, $6.00, 
including copy of book. Address Mrs. Nan. 
ette B. Paul, 1661 Park Road, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Nothing excels this simple remedy for Throat 
Troubles, Hoarseness and Coughs. Also gives 
relief in Bronchial, Asthmatic and Lung affec- 
tions. Free from opiates. Sixty years’ reputa- 
tion. Soldonly in boxes. Sample mailed free. 


JOHN Il. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
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adopted the whole system ! 
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“The Holden System for Pre- 


serving Books” 


One New England superintendent, 6 years ago, had all the 
books put on their desks by the pupils; found those having 
‘‘ Holden Covers” on in better condition and cleaner, so he 


At the end of 6 years he fornd the 


saving had been 50%. The late Dr. W. T. Harris after looking 


into it thoroughly said, “It’s splendid, and should be incor- 
porated in the management of al] Free Text-Book Schools.” 


We 


have done our part, we operate on a “One Price” 


plan, so that a small school district buys at exactly same price as 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, etc. We can't 


do more. 


Its up to you to look into this plan. 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. mies c. HOLDEN, secy 


but no definite recommendations are 
made. 

The board is firmly convinced as 
to the wisdom of the policy of the 
state in encouraging the vocational 
type of education. “It will surely 
result in superior training for many 
children, particularly as it is appa- 
rent every day that, when properly 
carried on, there is no sacrifice what- 
ever in the general training in intel- 
ligence, character, and citizenship, to 
the promotion of which our educa- 
tional system has been directed with 
such satisfactory results.” 

The new legislation suggested by 
the board is not far-reaching. “The 
time may come in the course of a 
few years when it will be Wise to 
deal with the school system of the 
state more definitely and possibly on 
somewhat different lines from those 
now established by law... . Diffi- 
cult as is the general problem, the 
board believes that nowhere are con- 
ditions more favorable for its satis- 
factory solution than in the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts.” 

In discussing the normal school 
situation, Commissioner  Snedden 
shows that, althouch the normal 
schools of the state are crowded, 
the supply of trained teachers in 
Massachusetts is still insufficient to 
meet the demand. The annual in- 
crease of population in) the state is 
sufficient in itself to require an addi- 
tion 6f 250 teachers annually. 

Among the recent developments 
noted by the commissioner are the 
opening of the new dormitory at 
Bridgewater, the discontinuance of 
the special kindergarten course at 
the Lowell Normal school, the spe- 
cial course at the Salem school for 
the training of teachers: of commer- 
cial subjects in hich schools, the ar- 
rangementy with ‘the local authorities 
at Worcester for thé uSe of a school 
for observation and = pftactice pur- 
poses by pupils at the Worcester 
State Normal school, the manual 
arts course provided in the differen- 
tiated curriculum for seventh and 
eighth-grade pupils at the Fitchburg 


._ Normal school, the increasing value 


of summer work at Hyannis, the 
further development, of .school. .gar- 
dening at Bridgewater Normal, the 
proposal of new additional quarters 
for the mormal school at Salem, and 


the Jegislative act authorizing the 


purchase of additional land at Fitch- 
burg. 

For future consideration, Dr. 
Snedden calls attention to four im- 
mediate needs: (a) The co-operation 
of the state board with the colleges 
of Massachusetts in raising the 
qualifications of secondary school 
teachers; (b) the provision for more 
suitable quarters for the Massachu- 
setts Normal Art school; (c) the 
further development ot facilities for 
the training of household art teach- 
ers in the State normal school at 
Framingham; and (d) improvement 
of the accommodations in the State 
normal school at Worcester. He 
further calls attention to the press- 
ing need for some increase in the 
compensation of teachers and prin- 
cipals in the state normal schools. 
State-aided high schools come in for 
a share of attention. During the 
year a manual for the use of small 
high schools will be prepared, and 
this, with conferences of college 
authorities and high school teachers, 
it is hoped, will bring about a degree 
of unity greater than now exists as 
to both programs and methods in 
these schools. The commissioner 
closes his introduction with a state- 
ment as to the new time for statis- 
tical reports and an outline of pro- 
posed investigations and legislation. 

The section of the report which 1s 
most interesting and important just 
at this time is that relative to state- 
aided vocational schools by Deputy 
Commissioner C. A. Prosser. “The 
state-aided vocational schools of 
Massachusetts are designed to fit 
persons above fourteen years of age 
for useful work in the shop, in the 
home, or on the farm, but not for 
service in business or in the profes- 
sions. Such schools are supported 
jointly by the communities in which 
they are located and the state, the 
former building, equipping, and 
operating the plant, and the state re- 
funding one-half.the cost of carrying 
on the work.” Mr. Prosser esti- 
mates that for the .year 1911-19lv 
there will be a total registration of 
more than 7,000 pupils in not less 
than forty  state-aided vocational 
schools. There are at present ap- 
proved schools in thirteen cities and 
towns in the commonwealth. In- 
vestigations as to the need and kind 
of vocational schools which should 


be undertaken are now being con- 
ducted in the following cities and 
towns by different local agencies 
acting in co-operation with the 
agents of the state board of educa- 
tion: Cambridge, Chelsea, Holyoke, 
Lowell, Norwood, Quincy, Water- 
town, and Worcester. 

The report recommends that most 
communities inaugurate vocational 
training, on a small scale at first. 
One of the best plans is to begin 
with small evening classes held in 
regular school buildings, Mr. Pros- 
ser makes definite suggestions as to 
the best sort of teachers and work. 
Massachusetts as a whole has made 
relatively more progress with all-day 
and evening than with part-time 
classes, though even now a few ex- 
cellent co-operative schemes between 
school and shop are being carried on 
for the further training of the young 
wage earner. 

Among the problems with which 
the board, through its agents, 1s 
dealing at the present time are the 
best way to correlate the work of 
the shop and the class most closely; 
the development of helpful unit 
courses or special lines of training 
im evening classes for special 
groups of workers, such as blue 
print reading for plumbers and ap- 
plied design for granite workers; 
the making of the work of the 
school effective as an adjustment to 
the industry; the investigation of 
local conditions; and the establish- 
ment of local schemes of .part-time 
instruction by the schools acting in 


The Standard History of the 
Presidency 


OUR PRESIDENTS AND 
THEIR OFFICE 


By WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 
with introduction by CHAMP CLARK 
‘*This is a very sensible book.”’ 


From the Introduction by Hon, Champ Clark, Speaker 
House of Representatives in Congress 


600pp. Octavo. Illustrated. Cloth, $3. Postage 30c 
Half-morocco, $6. Full Morocco, $10. 


The Neall Publishing Company 


New York and Washington 
Correspondence invited 
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co-operation with various lines of in- 
dustry. 

The next meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Lorimer Hall on 
Friday, February 16. Morning ses- 
sion at 10 o’clock; subject: “Elastic 
Grading and Promotion at Other 
Than Annual Intervals.” Afternoon 
session at 2 o’clock; subject: “A 


im the Public Schools” World’s Family Medicine 


CAMBRIDGE. As for the past 


forty years and acca these ei be The reason why Beecham’s Pills. have come 
summer instruction offered a ar- : > . 
vard University this year. The Har- to occupy this premier place among family 
vard summer courses were primarily medicines. is clear to everyone who has had 
established to provide university in- 
struction for teachers, and were occasion to test their unequaled medicinal 
planned in the belief that. short-term qualities. Between the many so-called cures 
cant’ be’ for digestive disorders and this wonderful 
concentration on a_ single subject. 

These ideas still control the Harvard remedy there is a wide gulf. The undoubted 
summer school. In pursuance of this superiority and efficacy of 


plan the work of any one course will 
ordinarily fill a student's working 


time. 
EVERETT. A grammar school 

athletic league was recently formed 

in Everett, its object being to 

organize the physical activities of 


the grammar school boys and _ girls. 


All tke grammar school principals 
and the superintendent comprise 

the governing board. The executive ’ 

committee consists of the officers e 

and a member of the school board 

whom they shall appoint. The offi- 


cers are: President, Louis D. Cook; 
first vice-president, Jasper T. Palmer; 


eccond -viee-preaident, Macy -Fel- rests upon the fact that they are scientifically 
lows; secretary and director, ‘Max prepared from the finest remedies existing in 
the vegetable kingdom for the cure of disorders 
Arnold; auditor, Jennie E. Whitaker. . of the liver, stomach, kidneys and bowels. 

RTH ADAMS. The students, 
tah and friends of the: North If your stomach 1S m any way out of order, if 
Adams .: Normal, school : seeupeeply you suffer from indigestion, biliousness and 
grieved at the death ot Archer es- 
ter Bowen, aged thirty-seven, profes- headaches, if you are at all ‘‘out of sorts, 
sor of history at the school, who Beecham’s Pills 


died on January 19: Professor 
Bowen was born in Adams; he grad- 


uated from the Bridgewater Normal 
school in 1898; and he has been prin- j > ou Ooo 


cipal of schools in Springfield, Dover, 


al Frank F. Murdock of the normal and regular conditions, and bring about that physical grace 

here said of beauty which only come through perfect health and regularity. 

“The problems of modern school life Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c; If your dealer should not 

he dealt with fearlessly. In matters have them, send price to Thomas Beecham, 417 Canal St., N. Y. 

pertaining to right or wrong he was ° 

inflexible. He was the chief factor in _ 

bringing about the success of the cor- HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 

respondence course in normal train- The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 

ing, a development which is giving Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 

great promise.” His death is a loss the student a weertolngr ei: of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 

to the cause of education in this state aa’ taterpréver. A beautiful new building. 

and in the country as a whole. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full ia- 


NORTHAMPTON. The _ total C Il f Or t 
Tegistration at Smith for the past 0 ege 0 a ory ee SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
year was 1,608, a decrease of twenty- 
seven from the total of the preceding pated Bs st 
the rapid growth of the college, this ; 
slight tendency in the opposite direc- HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES Stained 
tion will not be deplored, but rather _, 


interpreted as a purpose on the part fingers absolutely, removing not 
of the authorities to keep the organi- i! 

zation, equipment, endowment, and 

teaching force in the pet a relation- only every suggestion of dirt, but 
ship to the student bodv. as President 


Burton said in his report which. has also any dried, half-dead skin that 


just been issued as a bulletin of the 


foro RE This year, for disfigures the hands, and this in SO 


the second time, a class was gradu- 


ated from the high school at mia- SENtle, wholesome a way as to mate- 


year’s. Principal Charles F. Warner 


of the Technical High school de- rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 


Serves credit for planning the suc- 
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New York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn, Ave. 


Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd. 
Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bldg. —_ Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bidg, 


Berkeley, Cai., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


Portland, Ore., 611 Swetland 


THE P ARKER SeACEBES” «+ Madison, Wisconsin ++ Tenth 


** Spokane, Washington ** Year 


If available for a position in the West try 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


913—1ist National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. FRED DICK, Ex, State Supt., Mgr 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England: 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager. 


The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1890 
poy nn Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. Reputation founded 
on t 


y years of successful experience. 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone Conuectien 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


623 So, Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Ill. 


C. J. Albert, Manager 


Preece year. Best Schools and C 
to 


3 everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 


our new booklet ‘“Teaching as a Business.’’ Western ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 


Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Director, J. L. LOVE, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspendence and Personal Calis 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


We have 


unequaled facilities for placing 


teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St... 


Boston, lass. 


2O4 


Manager. 
oo 


Elizabethtown, Registration 
Pennsylvania. Free, 


Excellent positions now open for competent teachers. Write for terms. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
oo] Perry The Macmillan Co. N.Y. $1. 
United States History for Schools... ......+.+- ea “ bed 


The Wonderlands of the American West Murphy 


The Life Story of J. Pierpont Morgan........... 
Cave, Mound, and Lake Dwellers......-.. ..-- 
Heroes and Greathearts and Their Anima 
My Larger Education..... 
Cosstrection Work for Schools Witho 
Manua 
A Likely Story... 
Manual of Experimental Physics ........-.-.---- 
Gardens and Their Meaning.... 


First in Numberland........Harris 


The Status of the Teacher ..... ......-.------ 
High School Geography (Parts land II)......-- 
Second Year Latin for Sight-Reading..........- 
A Child’s Reader in Verse...... ......- 
Ab, the Cave Mam.... 
Stories of Famous Musicians... ........ ...--- 


cessful graduation exercises. _Di- 
plomas were awarded to a combined 
class of forty-three going out from 
the three high schools. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The school 
committee has a new member, 
owing to the resignation of Mr. 
Baldwin, who has left the city. 
The new member is John M. Ferrier, 
a graduate of Brown University in 


ut 


Dn 
and Moran L.C. Page & Co., Boston 38 
Hovey Sturgis & Walton Co., N.Y. 2 
Holbrook D.C.Heath & Co., Boston —— 


ington Doubleday, Page & Co., N.¥. 1.50 
Newell Milton Bradley Co., Springfield — 
H It &C N. Y. 1.35 
or; en ° ‘0. 

Ginn Co., Boston 80 
and Waldo Scott, Foresman & Co., N. Y. —— 
Perry Houghton MiffinCv., Boston .35 
Dryer American Book Co., N.Y. 1.29 

ldridge “ -25 
Nida A. Flanagan Co., Chicago 5g 
Ward “ “ 


the class of 1906. The school com- 
mittee voted down a resolution favor- 
ing the representation of all political 
parties on each committee of the 
school board. , “No political partisan- 
ship should appear in the manage- 
ment of the public schools. The con- 
stant endeavor has been and should 
be to keep politics out of the schools. 
Party lines should not be drawn in 
the school committee. To do so 
would interfere with the proper con- 
sideration of educational work, 


. For both sexes, For catal 
address the Principal, A.C. BoypEn, ws 


ucational. Department forthe 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. J. AsBuRY Prr- 
MANX, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 


Keene Normal School 


New Term Begins February Thirteenth 


Faculty trained at Bowdoin, Harvard 
Princeton, Smith, Radcliffe, Columbia, Sim. 
mons, and Yale. Eight Normal Graduate 
teachers in the Model Schools. Courses in 
Household Arts, Manual Training, Drawing, 
Music and Nature Study. Best Nature-study 
greenhouse in New England. Facilities for 
practice teaching unexcelled. No high 
school studies reviewed. All work practical. 
Tuition, books and supplies free to all 
pupils. Living expenses reasonable. Two 
years’ course. One year’s course for ex- 
perienced teachers and college graduates. 

Send for catalogue. 


WALLACE E. MASON, Principal. 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE-HOME STUDY 
FREE TUITION. 

Carnegie College —_ Free Tuition by mail 
to one representative in each country and 
city Normal, Teacher’s Professional, Grammar 
School, High School, College Preparatory. 
Civil Service, Book-keeping, Shorthand, 

ewriting, Greek, Latin, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Drawing, and Agricultural Course 
are Seconeny taught by correspondence. 
Applicants for Free Tuition should apply at 
= to Dept. C, Carnegie College, Rogers, 
o. 


which, by its very nature, precludes 
anything in the character of political 
control.” 

At the midyear graduations from 
the grammar schools 517 pupils re- 
ceived diplomas. Of these, 438 will 
enter one or the other of the four 
high schools. This leaves seventy- 
nine children, most of whom 
will go directly to work, or 
will remain at home _ without 
pursuing school education further. 
At the same time fifty-eight pupils 
were graduated from the Technical 
and English high schools. This fol- 
lows.what seems to be the prevailing 
custom, viz.: Semi-annual premotions 
to the high schools, semi-annual 
graduations from the larger and an- 
nual graduations from the smaller 
high schools. This means, among 
other things, economy in administra- 
tion. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. It is ex- 
pected that there will be a 
lively session at the regular meeting 
of the board of education on Febru- 
ary 5. The election of the president 
of the board is the most important 
business, and Mayor Gaynor is re- 
ported to have taken a hand to 
prevent the re-election of Edgerton 
L. Winthrop, Jr. Mr. Winthrop has 
served the city for six terms as presi- 
dent of the board. 


AN AFTERTHOUGHT. 


She used to be a pensive maid,, 
But now, upon my life, 
Since we are married, I’m afraid 
She’s an ex-pensive wife. 
—Woman’s Home Companion. 
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Cuurse was prepared in collaboration with, and under the 
pdvice of, some of the foremost Amencan aw 


PRESIDENCE FINISHING SCHOOL FOR ADVANCED S 
Artists’ outfits furnished enroled students, Year Book FREE. 
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instruction lik 
Twelve Other Complete Courses 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
Applied Art Buliding, Battie Creek, Mich. 


BOSTON THEATRES. 


F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Thomas A. Wise will make his first 
appearance in vaudeville in Boston 
next week at B. F. Keith’s theatre. 
He will appear in a one-act comedy 
entitled “A Chip of the Old Block,” 
originally produced at. one of the 
Lambs’ Gambols in New York. Mr: 
Wise will be supported by a strong 
company. Another feature will be 
Bud Fisher. Mr. Fisher's cartoons 
are known from coast to coast, 
chiefly through their publication in 
the great Hearst chain of newspapers. 
He will demonstrate to the B. F. 
Keith audiences just how he draws 
these funny pictures. Belle Blanche 
will return after a threée-years’ ab- 
sence, and other features will be Lulu 
McConnell and Grant Simpson ina 
new comedy sketch; Reidy and Cur- 
rier in songs; Louise Stickney’s cir- 


“cus, with a clever horse and dog and 


acute little pony; and the Three 
Ernests, clowns on the horizontal 
bars. 


> 


ACCORDING TO RULE. 


“How is your mother this morn- 
ing?” asked Mrs. Grey of the small 
boy who came with the milk. 

“She’s better,” he answered. 

“Can she sit up?’ went on Mrs. 
Grey. 

“No,” answered the literal young- 
ster. ‘‘She sits down, but she stands 
up.”—Woman'’s Home Companion. 


THE DIMINUTIVE. 


At the age of three Janet was an 
enthusiastic student of entomology. 
One day she discovered a caterpillar 
for herself, a very tiny one. “Oh, 
come here!” she called. “Here’s a 
caterpillar, the cutest little thing! I 
believe it’s | a kittenpillar!”’— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


Hogan: “Phat makes ye swally 


_ @ll your dinner in two minutes, Gro- 


gan? Are yez atin’ on a bet?” 
Grogan: “It’s for the good Ov me 
dyspepsy, Moike. Sure, the docther 
tould me to rist an hour after atin’, 
and how else am Oi goin’ to get the 
hour to rist in onless Oi ate like the 
devil?”—London Ideas. 


The father of four boys, discover- 
Ing the eldest, aged thirteen, smoking 
a cigarette, called the four together 
for a lecture on the evils of narcotics. 

“Now, Willie,” he said, in conclu- 
sion, to his youngest, “are you going 
to use tobacco when you get to be a 
man?” 

“I don’t know,” replied the six- 
year old, soberly, “I’m trying hard 
quit.”—Success Magazine. 


Money and debt are like adjoining 


Tooms; run out of one and you run 
into the other. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


FOU recent illustrations of the working of The School Bulletin Teachers Agency when 

sudden vacancies occur are found in the following engagements of teachers made 
through us in December, 1911, 1. Mr. Hill, ingpector of Indian schools, stopped in 
our office on his way to the Indian Reservation in Erie County and asked us if we bad a 
good ‘man for him for one of his Indian schools whom he could see either in Rochester 
that afternoon or in Buffalo the following morning. We called up Mr. —— 3 long dis- 
tance telephone at Caneadea, made arrangements tor him to meet Mr. Hill in Buffalo, and 
he was appointed. 2: One of our representatives Visiting the schoo] in Marcellus was 
asked by the principal to recommend a teacher of music and drawing to, begin in January, 
as their present teacher was to be RECENT teaching music and drawing in Horse- 
married. We recommended Miss—., heads, who was especially anxious to 
teach near Syracuse. She made immediate written application and was appointed. 3. 
Miss —— , a substitute teacher in the Syracu:e public schools, called on us one evening, 
saying she wanted to get some good position near New York City. We had just had a 
letter from Sup’t Gorten at Yonkers, asking us to recommend just such a teacher, and as 
we knew her record was first-class we telegraphed about her. The following day she re- 
ceived word of ber appointment to begin after the holidays. 4. Sup’t Kedman of Hornell 
called at our office during the Principals’ Conference and selected from our lists a desira- 
vle teacher for a regular substitute teacber in the grades. He authorized us to call her 
up by long distance telephone at Elkland, Pa., and offer her the (ius She accepted 


and began teaching at Hornell the following Tuesday more ! LUSTRATIONS 


These are only a few of the many December one- candida 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C, W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


=~ BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 VEAXRS 302 AUDITORIUM | 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7.500 CHICAGO | 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENC 
and FOREIGN ange 


, for every department of 
or address 


introduces to Colleges, 
. Schools, and Families 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, anda Gov- 
struction; recommends good Schools to parents. Cal on 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 Union Square, New York, Est, 1889 


Supplies College men and women on 
short netice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph er 
Phone, No advance fee. 


PECIA LISTS with gooa general education wanted [or department work in 
High, and Norma! Schoolrand Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Cole. 
411 Rhodes Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN, 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 90 counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cae 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. Free registration to reliable candidate:. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


A superior agency for superior 
Services free to school officials 


3358 Fifth Avenue, New York, NW. Y. 


The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
gio-g11 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn, es 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Asgists Teachers in chtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


A COME OUT WEST Where it Pays to Teach 
PLACING” you printed notification blanks telling you to ‘‘go after” vacancies or ru- 
AGENCY eperience. "this coste us’ money. but it places you in 


FOR BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, Chamber of Commerce Bullding, Denver, Colo. 
Way it Works.’ 


TEAGHERS same 


Address. 


ORAWING TEACHERS IN DEMAND 
. call for rawing teachers increas- 
ing ‘early — both for public and private schools, 
Our Teachers Normal Course is the most practical 
and comprehensive course of its kind ever offered. 
it issystematically graded anc covers instruction in 
all mediums and branches required in school work. 
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‘Says Miss. | EUROPEAN TOURS 


inaching) and tell) bam! the) By Mrs. Myra K. Peters and Miss ALLEYNE 


Hie , Lead, S. D. 
| R m i n on ea 


Eleven European Countries, All Expenses from 


never America back to America $535. 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Bavaria, 
England, Scotland 
and Ireland 


From New York on Cunard Line (Southern Route) 
First Cabin. Return from Glasgow on Donaldson 
Line (Northern Route) One Cabin. 

$535 pays for the entire trip from New York to 
Montreal, including transportation, hotels, handling 
baggage, carriage or motor drives, servants’ tips, 
guides, sight-seeing entrance fees, side trips as listed, 


etc. 
First-class cabins in all steamships, second-class. 
Remington T er Compan railway transportation on the continent, which is 
; equivalent to American first-class. A private 
z through the British Isles. Party limited to 24. 


sn A | ~ Arrangements must be made before March 1 


PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


GRAMMAR GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


A SERIES OF LESSONS WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 


Glass Cutting, School Desk, Making Picture Frames, Manufacture of Pins, Printers’ Prob- 
lems, Circular Saw, Use of Lumber, Manufacture of Boxes, Board Measure, Framing Floors, 
Walls ‘and Roofs, Manufacture of Wire Nails, Study of Wages, Determining the Price of a 
Pair of Shoes. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK IS 


“sf y To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which 
Ee vocational efficiency depends. 
m@To promote intelligent observation and study of the common things which skilled labor 
has produced. 


To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all 
mathematical computations, whenever possible, on firsthand measurements, 

To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining 
for strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the 
cost of material, wages, estimating, etc. 

To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish 
opportanity for making first-hand measurements, to draw and interpret simple diagrams, to 
furnish drill in fandamental operations, and at the same time to give some useful information. 


Paper. Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents. 


| | NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
- 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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